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direction, in succession, of the oldest male heir of the 
family. 
Fountain creek, which traverses this part of the bottom 


for many miles, was called by the French l’Aigle creek, 
Eagle prairie has retained its French name of I’Aigle 
prairie. 
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PERRY COUNTY. 


INCKNEYVILLE Precinct is the 
largest in the county. It comprises 
all of town four, range three, lying 
south of sections seventeen and 
eighteen, as well as all south of 
Swanwick creek; all of township 
two, range two, lying west of sec- 
tions two, eleven and eighteen, and 

west of Little Beaucoup creek,—all of town five, range 

three,—and all that part of township six, range three, lying 
west of Beaucoup creek and northeast of Galum creek. The 
surface is undulating, with here and there a small prairie. 

The greater portion, however, was formerly covered with a 

heavy growth of timber, most of which has long since been 

removed to give place to productive farms. The soil is 
fertile and well adapted to agriculture. The precinct is 
well watered and drained by Beaucoup, Little Beaucoup, 
and Galum creeks, with their numerous small tributaries. 

Lake Breese is a handsome sheet of water near Pinckney- 

ville. Beaucoup and Grand Cote bound it on the north ; 

Tamaroa and Du Quoin on the east; Jackson county and 

South Western on the south; Cutler and Grand Cote on the 

west. Population (1880) 3,589 

Pinckneyville Precinct takes its name from the county 
seat. The county seat received its name from the act incor- 
porating the county, which provided in its second section : 
“that the seat of justice, when established in the county, 
should be known as Pinckneyville.” 

If we are to receive the tradition from father to son, this 
precinct is the first settled portion of the county. In 
1799, John Flack came with his family and settled in Four 
Mile Prairie, on or near the place where Benton Ozburn 
now lives, the southwest quarter of section 11, town 6, range 
3. When he settled there, he found only one other white 
family living in the county, and their name was Cox. They 
lived on Claim No. 1410, Survey No. 459, where sections 17 
and 18 are located, in town six, range two—the only claim 
and survey in Perry county. Whence and when Cox came 
to our county, or what became of him after having clothed 
himself with the honor of being the first settler of our county, 
we know not. We only know, from tradition, that Flack 
found Cox here in 1799, and that Mr. Cox disappears, so 
far as the history of our county is concerned. 

The original John Flack Jeft a son, John Flack, who was 








born in 1803, and whom our first settlers found living in 
Four Mile, when they first came to this precinct. 

Fergus Milligan came from Iredell county, North Caro- 
lina, in the spring of 1827, first settling three miles north- 
west of Pinckneyville, on what is yet called Milligan Hill. 
He improved the farm belonging to the Harmonies. In the 
fall of 1827 he removed to the Four Mile Prairie, and made 
himself a home on the southwest quarter of the southeast 
quarter of section 11, town 6, south range 3. This pioneer 
had a family of nine children when he came to the county, 
whose names were: Abner M., John, Milton, Thomas B., 
William R., Joseph B., sons; and three daughter. He died 
some years ago, after seeing the wonderful change in the 
development of the county. 

About the year 1818 or 1819, it is said, a man named 
Bates, or Bets, made some little improvements on the banks 
of Beaucoup. about three miles south of the present site of 
Pinckneyville; and tradition has it that Bates came home 
from Kaskaskia one night terribly wounded and cut to 
pieces, from the effects of which wounding he died; and that 
he was buried about ten rods west of the old coal bank. 
How and from whom he received the wounds is not known. 
Indeed, the family had abandoned the county when our set- 
tlers, in 1820, came into the county. Traces, however, re- 
mained to show improvements of a rude kind made near the 
place described, whieh is strong evidence that somebody 
had been there. Whether it was Bates or not we have no 
positive information. 

B. A. Brown and family settled in Six Mile Prairie about 
1815. We have no further trace of this family. In 1822, 
Shadrach Lively settled in this precinct in southwest corner 
of Holt's Prairie. 

Matthew Jones settled on the wes side of Holt’s Prairie 
about 1826. John Hazzard came with Jones, or about the 
same time. They were from Tennessee. Also, John Berry, 
from Tennessee, settled in Holt’s Prairie in 1826. 

Abner Flack. from Svuth Carolina, settled in Four Mile 
Prairie in 1826. George Franklin settled one-half mile 
south of Pinckneyville in 1826. 

H. B. Jones came to Pinckneyville, and settled near the 
site of the Old Spring, April 21, 1827. 

Humphrey B. Jones, a Kentuckian, came to Browns- 
ville, Jackson county, this State, first in April, 1821, pre- 
vious to coming to this county. 
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Ephraim Bilderback and Charles Garner came to Four 
Mile Prairie and settled in the southwest part of it in 1826. 
They came from Randoiph county. 

Jonathan Petit came from Randolph, and settled on what 
is now our County Poor Farm in 1827. 

Robert Woodside, James Kinzey and William Armstrong 
came to the Four Mile and settled in 1829. They were 
Kentuckians. 

In 1828, James Steele (father of John Steele), and Wil- 
liam Craig settled in Four Mile Prairie. 

Berry Crain, from New York, and —— McDowell, from 
North Carolina, settled in the south end of Four Mile Prairie 
in 1828, 

In 1830, James Woodside (father of S. M. Woodside), set- 
tled on the west half of northeast quarter of section 7, town 
6, range 2 west. They were from Kentucky. 

A. Crawford was one of the old settlers of the south end 
of Four Mile Prairie,—the date of his settlement not being 
known, though it was previous to 1827, as he was then liy- 
ing on what is now known as the Old Bill Murphy place. 

Abner Flack surveyed the State Road from Shawneetown 
to Kaskaskia, and gave Four and Six Mile Prairies their 
present names. 

The second store kept in Pinckneyville was by David 
Baldridge in 1430. His log-cabin store-house, which he 
afterward built, occupied the lands where the buildings of 
Charles Hoffman now stand, on the east side of the squares. 

By reference to the county records we find that a license 
was granted to David Baldridge by the county commis- 
sioners’ court to keep store in the county ia 1831. He first 
kept store in the court-house. 

About 1827 and 1828, H. B. Jones kept the post-office at 
his residence near the Spring. About the first paper that 
we have any account of coming to the county through the 
post-office was called the Kentucky Reporter. 

Joseph Wells kept the first licensed tavern at Pinckney- 
ville in the year 1829. His little log-cabin stood on the 
corner where G. R. Hinck & Bro.’s store building now is, 
and was the first house ever put up in Pinckneyville. Wells 
entertained travellers when the case demanded it. 

From the old county records we find that the county com- 
missioners’ court rented the court house to David Baldridge 
to keep store in, from April, 1830, to October, 1830, Except 
during terms of court Baldridge was to pay seventy-five 
cents a month rent for the use of it. The county records 
also show that a merchant’s license was granted to Josiah 
B. Denning in the year 1830, and that a license was also 
granted to Limmick & Denning in 1831. Denning started 
his store in the same year with Baldridge, commencing 
shortly after him. Previous to the establishment of dry 
goods stores in Pinckneyville the settlers obtained their stock 
at St. Louis, going on a kind of pilgrimage once or twice a 
year for this purpose. 

John Milligan, of Four Mile, states that he was one of the 
party who met at Pinckneyville in 1828 for the purpose of 
cutting out the first roads from the place. They divided 
into parties, opening the road north toward Nashville, an- 








other toward Six Mile, west, and still another to the east 
boundary of the county. 

Among the first blacksmiths in Pinckneyville was Bergen 
Happy. The first blacksmith that pretended to keep a stock 
of iron on hand was William Neil. We were informed by 
J.S. Wilson that he has in his possession a pair of old 
dog-irons, as they are called, which he purchased at Michael 
Baldridge’s sale, and which are the workmanship of this pio- 
neer blacksmith, Neil, and, what is more, he says, they are 
pretty good yet. Joseph Craig, who resides in Grand Cote, 
had a blacksmith shop west of Pinckneyville, near where 
W. G. Wilson now lives, at an early day. He ironed the 
first jail built in the county, in 1833-34. In 1825-26 the 
farmers made most of their own plows. They were famil- 
iarly known as the bull-tongue pattern of plow, and in many 
instances were constructed out of a forked stick, one fork 
answering to the beam, the other acting as plow and doing 
the scratching, while rude handles were pinned to the main 
branch. Our informant states that when the first settlers 
Saw an iron plow at work in 1830 they declared it would 
ruin the land, because it turned the ground up so sleek. The 
first iron plows, if we are correctly informed, came from 
Kaskaskia. Bergen Happy made the first plowshares at 
Pinckneyville about 1830. They were known as the Carie 
plow. Alexander did the stocking part. The mouldboard 
was generally a slab split from a twisted post oak in order 
to give it the proper curve, 

Alexander Nelson, who came to this county from Ireland 
in 1832, was a wagonmaker, and perhaps the first in the 
precinct. He lived two miles southwest of Pinckneyville. 
He generally went round in the neighborhood and begged 
seasoned white oak rails, out of which to make the running 
gear of the wagons. Bergen Happy did the iron work. 
Matthew Thompson was the first wagonmaker to put up a 
shop in Pinckneyville; this was about the year 1833. 

Previous to 1830 a great many truck wagons were made; 
the wheels being made of sections sawed from sycamore or 
black gum logs. Of that class of wagons every man was his 
own manufacturer. With a heavy load, on a dry day, it 
was no uncommon thing for the spindles to take fire. The 
old settlers represent their screaking as loud enough to be 
heard a mile on a still morning. 

George Franklin was among our pioneer shoemakers. In 
1829, Mr. Wilson states, he made Franklin one hundred 
rails, while Franklin made him a pair of shoes. David 
Baldridge sold the first pair of shoes at his store in Pinck 
neyville. Wash Glover was perhaps the first man thag 
made shoes at Pinckneyville, in 1829. One of our old pio- 
neers took him a piece of leather to have himself a pair of 
shoes made ; the first pair he burned on the last and ruined, 
and after he had taken still another piece of leather and cut 
out another pair, he ran away. 

In the matter of grist-mills, Pinckneyville had her share 
in the early days. Previous to 1830 the settlers, or many of 
them in this precinct, had their milling done at Elijah Well’s 
mill on the west side of Nine Mile. In 1829 they got some 
grinding done at Shade Lively’s mill in Holt’s Prairie. 
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In 1839, Levi Green built a thread mill, six or eight miles 
west of Pinckneyville on the Chester road. It was operated 
by six or eight oxen, and was considered about one of the 
best mills in the county. It was operated for several years. 
The records of the county court contain an order of per- 
mission to Amos Anderson (after an inquest by a jury of 
ad quad damnum) to build a mill dam across Big Beaucoup 
near the present crossing of the W. C. and W. R. R. Track. 
We believe neither dam or mill was ever built. This occurred 
in 1831, and in 1832 similar proceedings were had for the 
erection of a dam across Beaucoup at the Woodside Ford. 
Shade Lively had an old hand or tug mill in Holt’s prairie. 
It was put up in 1829, and run about four years. James 
Woodside built a horse-mill on Beaucoup shoals in 1833 
and ’34, He died, however, before its completion, and his 
son Samuel Woodside put it in operation and run it several 
years, when he sold it to Robert Yearing, who removed it to 
Nine Mile Prairie and ran it some years. In 1840, John 
Steele and John Elder put up a carding mill, and run it 
several years on the place where John Hepp now lives. 
In 1839, David Thomas built a steam saw mill, (the first 
thing of the kind that we knew of inthe county) on the lake 
which bears his name, south of the present site of Pinckney- 
ville, about a mile anda half distance. This mill was run 
about four years. In 1852, what is now known as Schulz’s 
old mill, was purchased by Wood & Kirkwood, of same 
parties, on Mary’s river, moved here and put up. At that 
day it was an important thing. It too, however, has had 
its day and generation. Blanton & Stilley put up a water 
mill on Beaucoup, a short distance above Lake Breese, 
about the year 1836, but it proveda failure after a few 
years’ trial. The floods destroyed it, and financially its 
owners also. As before stated, Joseph Wells kept the first 
saloon in Pinckneyville in 1827, and Humphrey B. Jones 
the first postoflice in 1827 and ’28. A minister named 
Micajah Phelps probably did the first preaching in Pink- 
neyville, at the little house that stood on Hincke’s corner, 
about 1828 or ’29. Phelps was a Methodist. The first 
camp meeting in the county is said to have been held at 
Mud Prairie about 1838 or 1839. The Rev. James Gore, 
Nathan G, Curlee, and Father Chase preached to a large 
attendance. In Feb., 1830, Rev. S. C. Baldridge, an Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian Minister, preached at the house of 
James Brown, Sr. It was about this time the Hopewell Con- 
gregation was founded. In 1831, the Rev. Peter Hagler, a 
Baptist, preached at the house of James Thompson, 
in Four Mile Prairie. The Hopewell was the first 
church built in the county. Commenced in 1831 and com- 
pleted in 1833. The members all united and worked to- 
gether to build it under William Adair, chief carpenter. The 
occasion of the interruption and delay in building 
was Adair’s absence in the Black Hawk War. 

The first school taught in this precinct was in 1831, near 
Robert Woodside’s, in the western part of Four Mile 
Prairie, in a little log house, 16x16 feet. The term lasted 
six months, at $2.50 a scholar. Webster's old spelling book 
and Pike’s arithmetic were the principal text books. In 
1832, Eliza Smith, from Ky., kept school in a small log 
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cabin near Thomas Armstrong’s. This schookhouse was 
kept up about four years. S. M. Woodside also taught 
school there. The New Testament, Webster’s Spelling 
Book, the first edition of Pike’s Arithmetic, and the Colum- 
bian Orator, were the standard text books. June 3, 1833, 
the Sheriff, as the records of the County Commissioners 
Court show, was authorized to let the court-house for a 
school-room, for fifty cents rent per month, to be paid either 
by the teacher or subscribers. In 1833, Bryant Bender 
taught a neighborhood or family school in an old outhouse, 
near where Cy. Willis lived. Books were so scarce that 
they sometimes divided a Testament into two or three pieces, 
so each might have a portion. 

The first physician who practiced in Pinckneyville precinct, 
was Dr. Brayshaw of Old Du Quoin, and Dr. Conrad Will of 
Brownsville, Jackson county. Dr. Will, it is’said, was very 
fond of hunting, and, for that purpose, kept a pack of 
hounds, which he would often take along, when he went to 
see a patient and stay and hunt until the patient either got 
better or died. He was elected to the legislature, sitting at 
Vandalia, and to while away leisure hours he took his 
hounds along with him to coon-hunt. Dr. H. B. Jones was 
the first resident physician at Pinckneyville, settling there 
in 1827. 

The first resident lawyers were H. B. Jones, and W. B. 
Edwards. Next came Sylvester Adams, B. G. Roots, and 
Charles L. Starbuck. H. B. Jones held most of the principal 
offices of the county at an early day. Few men in that early 
day commanded the influence of H. B. Jones, and few men 
have sustained such unbroken confidence in all the varied ca- 
pacities in which he served the people, whether as physician, 
attorney, or officer. H. B. Jones, the first lawyer, first cir- 
cuit clerk, first recorder, first justice of the peace, first notary 
public, first postmaster, first judge of probate, and the first 
master in chancery in the county, was born in Shelby 
county, Kentucky, January 13, 1799, and died at his home 
in Pinckneyville, Nov. 18, 1855, without a stain upon his 
name or character, private or public, honored, esteemed, 
and respected by all who knew him. 

The first lands entered in what is now Pinckneyville 
township were as follows: March 2, 1813, James Flack, W. 
+ of S. W. 4, section 14, 80 acres; October 1, 1814, John 
Flack, N. E.+ of section 22,160 acres; April 25, 1815, 
William McIntosh, all of section 27, 640 acres; April 25, 
1815, S. Lavapein, S. 4 of section 10, 320 acres ; April 25, 
1815, Alexander Douglass, N. 3 of section 10, 320 acres; 
March 16, 1819, Roger Claxton, S. W. + of section 34, 160 
acres; and Benjamin Brown, W.? of the N.E. } of 
section 19, 80 acres, all in town six south, range three west. 
In town five south range three, Joshua Davis entered the E. 
+ of S. E. ¢ of section 34, containing 80 acres, November 30, 
1818. 


CITY OF PINCKNEYVILLE. 


The history of the survey and plat of Pinckneyville may 
be found in the chapter of Civil History of the county. At 
the first sale of lots, on the fourth Monday of February we 
find the following sales: 
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Charles C. Glover, No. 21, . . . . $22.00 EliShort,No.42......... $13.00 
Amos Anderson, No. 20... .. 8.00 David H. Mead, No. 19. 10.00 
Amos Anderson, No. 22... .. 16.50 James Murphy, No.18.... . 10.25 
Amos Anderson, No. 3... . . 6.00 William H. Threlkel,No. 36. . . 15.50 
Joseph Wells, No. 38....... 32.50 John Huggins, No. 45... .. . 13.00 
Wm. Brown & Jas. Crain, No. 43. 26.50 DavidPyle,Nol7 ........ 8.0614 

No. 44. . 16.00 Elijah Wells, No.31....... 20 00 
Gabriel Jones, No. 16. . . . . . 12.5614 Robert Caldwell, No.30. . . . . 20.00 
William Garner, No.28... . 22.1214 Berry Anderson, No.15.... . 9.00 
William C. Murphy, No. 37. . . 26,00 William Johnson, No. 14... . - 5.00 
Matthew Vann, No 39...... 17.50 David Baldridge, Nos. 26, 27,33. 37.47 


There were twenty-four lots sold, and one thousand two 
hundred and twenty-three dollars and twenty-eight and one- 
half cents realized from the sale. 

The first dry goods store in this city was kept by Charles 
Glover in 1827. His store-room was a small log building 
which occupied the lot where Jacob Kunz’s blacksmith shop 
now stands on the north side of the public square. 

As most of the historical facts connected with the city are 
given in the foregoing pages of the precinct history we will 
not repeat them here. 

No organization was ever had until March 17, 1857, when 
an election was held at the court house for the purpose of 
voting upon the question of incorporation. Lewis Hammack 
was chosen president of the election and William McEwing 
clerk. The vote was almost unanimous in favor of incor- 
poration, there being thirty-nine votes in favor and only 
two opposed. On the twenty-sixth of the same month an 
election was held, and John Baird, J. L. Mann, S. M. Carter, 
Philip Gruner and A. D. Gosney were elected trustees. On 
the 30th of September, 1872, an election was held as to the 
adoption of the general law, and was carried by a vote of 
thirty-four in favor to sixteen opposed. 

The first steam mill in the town as well as the county, 
was built during the years 1854 to 1856. It was erected by 
a corporation known as the Pinckneyville Mill Company, at 
a cost of $20,000. The company was organized on the 22d 
day of September, 1854, and John Baird as President, 
Humphrey B. Jones as Secretary, Hawkins S. Osburn, Joel 
Rushing and Fergus M. Milligan were the first trustees. A 
three story brick building, sixty by forty feet, with a stone 
basement, was erected nearly north of the present public 
school building. The capital stock was $15,000 divided into 
three hundred shares. A good steam engine furnished the 
motive power, while a saw and three run of burrs, with a 
capacity of fifty barrels a day, comprised the machinery. 
The mill never paid its owners, and was totally destroyed 
by fire in 1860. 

Besides the handsome and substantial county building, 
there are numerous large and commodious brick business 
houses, almost surrounding the public square; and many 
handsome and costly private residences in the town. The 
education of the children is well cared for in a handsome 
two-story six-room brick building. Five churches care for 
the moral and spiritual welfare of the community. The 
Methodist Episcopal, Baptist, Lutheran and Roman Catholic 
congregations have handsome brick church edifices, while 
that of the German Methodists is a neat frame. The streets 
of the village are wide, and the sidewalks are kept in good 
repair. The street surrounding the public square has just 
been well macadamized at a heavy expense; and many feet 





of tile sewering is now being laid. The railroad facilities 
of the town are of the most beneficial character, as the Cairo 
Short Line Railroad enters the precinct at the northwest 
corner, passing across it, and through the village in a dia- 
gonal direction, and passes out at the southeast corner. The 
Chester and Tamaroa railroad passes through Pinckneyville 
and across the entire precinct from southwest to northeast; 
while the St. Louis Coal Railroad has its norther' terminus 
at Pinckneyville, connecting it with Murphysboro. Few 
towns are more favorably situated for manufacturing, as a 
supply of water, coal and timber are found in abundance. 


PRESENT BUSINESS. 


Pinckneyville Coal Mining Company.—The certificate of 
incorporation of this company is dated October 7th, 1874, 
and names S. J. Gillis, Alanson Edwards, and M. C. 
Edwards, as commissioners, to open subscription books. 
The company was to exist for ninety-nine years, and have 
its office at Pinckneyville. The capital stock was $15,000, 
divided into one hundred and fifty shares. The share- 
holders were John R Jones, who held twenty-seven shares ; 
Alanson Edwards, six shares; S. J. Gillis, twenty five 
shares ; B. W. Jones, five shares, and George W. Gillis 
eighty-seven shares. At an election for Directors, held 
October 1st, 1874, John R. Jones was elected for one year, 
Alanson Edwards, two years, and S: J. Gillis for three 
years. The following spring a shaft was sunk, and a five 
and one-half foot vein of good coal reached, at a depth of 
thirty feet. The works are operated by steam, and employ 
twenty men, who dig from four to five car-loads daily. The 
mines now belong to Hon. William K. Murphy, and are 
operated by Barwell & Carter. 

Plow Factory.—This industry was established in 1868, by 
Enoch C. Eaton. The building is a one-story frame, one 
hundred and thirty by forty feet. Four forges are in con- 
stant use. The motive power is furnished by a twenty-four 
horse power engine. The establishment employs ten hands 
in the manufacturing of Eaton’s sulky and walking plows, 
which have an extensive sale. Other agricultural imple- 
ments are also manufactured. About ten thousand dollars 
are invested in the business. 

City Flouring Mills—These mills were built in 1871, by 
John H. Schulze & Son, at a cost of twenty-six thousand 
dollars. The building is a three-story brick, seventy-five by 
forty-five feet, with a brick engine room} in which there is 
a sixty horse-power engine. The mill is furnished with 
four run of burrs, and many of the late improvements. 
Thecapacity of the mill isone hundred and twenty-five barrels, 
much of which find a ready market in New Orleans and 
St. Louis. Ten men find employment in the mill, and 
seven in the cooper shop. The present owners and opera- 
tors are Nolle, Standing & Co. This firm ships about one 
hundred thousand bushels of wheat annually. 

“0. K.” Mill.—Henry Bohn built this mill in 1874, at 
a cost of eight thousand dollars. It is now owned by 
Sawyer & McCracken, of Nashville, and operated by A. 
Duckworth, manager. The building is a frame, forty by 
thirty feet, three stories high, with a warehouse, twelve feet 
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wide, the entire length of the building. The machinery is 
moved by an engine of sixty-horse power. ‘There are three 
setts of burrs in the mill, whose capacity is seventy-five 
barrels a day. The business is principally custom. Four 
hands are employed in the mill. There is a cooper shop 
attached, in which three hands are employed. About 
eighty thousand bushels of wheat are shipped annually. 

Fallon Mills—The owner and present proprietor, Robert 
V. Fallon, erected this mill in 1874, at a cost of $5,000. 
The building is a two-story frame, forty by twenty-four feet, 
with a wing twenty-four feet square. It is supplied with a 
thirty-horse power engine, a wheat, a corn, and a middling 
burr. Its capacity is thirty-five barrels. This is a strictly 
custom mill, A saw-mill is also attached. Four men find 
employment in this establishment. 

Banking House of Murphy, Wail & Co.—Friend Smith 
and Robert Rushing, cashiers. 

General Stores—G. R. Hincke & Bro., Lewis Weingarth, 
C. H. Gieser & Co., J. P. Cowens, Henry Driemeyer, J. W. 
Bischof & Bros., O. 8. Butler. 

Druggists— Campbell & McNeil, Prudence E. Smith. 

Grocers.—W. R. Schember, R. H. Eaton. 

Confectionery and Restawrant.—J G. Hepp, R. H. Eaton, 
Alexander McCants, Edward Smidt. 

Jeweler.—Charles Geumalley. 

Millinery and Fancy Goods.—Wilson & Christian. 

Physicians.—William LL. McCandless, George 8. Smith, 
R. S. Peyton, Guy Morrison, Thomas Holman. 

Inswrance.—Mortimer C. Edwards & Bro, Ralph G. Wil- 
liams. Hardware—Jacob M. Kunz. 

House Furnishing and Tinner.—Philip Gruner. 

Boots and Shoes.—Fred. Beck. 

Saddler and Harness Maker.—Charles A. Hoffman. 

Blacksmiths and Wagon Makers—Slimpert & McDonald, 
Driemeyer & Schoch, J. M. Kunz. 

Real Estate.—Kane & Bischof. 

Clothing and Notions.—A. Haas, Joel M. Sullivan. 

Merchant Tailors.—Lutz & Brey. 

Sewing Machines.—Fred. Beck. 

Furniture and Undertakers.~Robert Q. Thompson, Adam 
Yung. 

Books.—Robert Q. Thompson. 

rrain Dealers—J. L. Murphy, Lewis Yung. 

Lumber and Bnilders’ Material —Wangelin & Co. 

Carpenters and Contractors.— William G. Wilson, Adam 
Gieser & Son, Joseph Schilling, Martin Schneider. 

Buichers.—Henry Kaiser, Henry Meehlhausen. 

Shoemaker.—William Dunn. 

Brick Mason.—John Gruver. 

Stonemasons.—Herman Mueske. 

Milliners and Dressmakers.—Miss Sophia Schrader, Miss 
Lena Hoffman. 

Dressmaker—Mrs. Wallace. 

Barbers,—Charles Geumalley, Edward C. Hayes. 

Cigar Manufactory and Tobacconist.—William Klotz. 

Agricultural Implements.—Kane, Son & Bischof, John J 
Bischof. Livery Stable-—Peter Lee. 

Hotels—Sullivan House, Joel M. Sullivan ; City Hotel, 








Joseph Bischof; Broadway House, Alexander Grosney ; 
Rule House, Mrs. Belle Osborn. 

Postmaster.—Robert Q. Thompson. 

Saloons.—F rederick Miieller, Joseph Bischof, John J. 
Bischof, Isodore Bout, N. E. Orton, Charles Eisfelder. 

Lime, Cement and Builders’ Material.—Lewis Yung. 

Beaucoup Lodge, No. 159, I. O. O. F—This Lodge was 
instituted by B. J. F. Hanna, special deputy, assisted by 
Brothers Gorsuch, of Sparta, and C. Wassel and W. C. Jones 
of Chester September 20th; 1854. James G. N. Anderson, 
David W. Sanders, Wilson McQuaid, Samuel Eaton and J. 
M. Montague were the charter members. J.G. N. Ander- 
son, N. G., E. J. Dickerson, V. G. and Samuel Eaton 
secretary, were the first officers. During the war the lodge 
ceased to exist, but was re-chartered December 15, 1865. 
The present officers are William E. Gladson, N. G.; George 
Clark, V.G.; James W. Trover, recording secretary ; Henry 
Schroeder, permanent secretary, and John Burke, treasurer, 
are the present officers. The present membership numbers 
thirty-five. The financial condition is good. The lodge 
meets every Wednesday night in their hall in J. L. Mur- 
phy’s building. 

Mitchell Lodge No 85,A. F. and A, M.-—The lodge was 
chartered October 8, A. L. 5850, with W. ©. Hoff, E. R. 
Roe, J. T. Linsey and James Keyes as charter members. 
The present membership numbers forty-seven. 

Beaucoup Mines—This town is situated one mile north- 
west of Pinckneyville, on the Cairo Short Line railroad. It 
was laid out by the Beaucoup coal company, George W. 
Wall president and William K. Murphy secretary, and was 
surveyed and platted by D. L. Benson, deputy county sur- 
veyor, March 17, 1873. It is located on the northwest 
quarter of the southwest quarter of section fourteen ; and the 
northeast quarter of the southeast quarter of section fifteen, 
and in town five, south range three. The only business 
enterprise at this place is the 

Beaucoup Coal Mining Company.—This company was 
organized August 12 1870, for a period of thirty years. Its 
operations were to be confined to mining and selling coal 
and making and selling coke. The capital stock was 
$20,000, divided into two hundred shares. The original 
directors and stockholders were Edward F. Leonard, Wil- 
liam G. Broughton, George W. Wall, William K Murphy, 
and George W. Parker. In 1872 a shaft was sunk toa 
depth of one hundred and eighty feet, when a vein of coal six 
feet thick was reached. Forty men are now employed at these 
works, which are operated by steam, and have a capacity 
varying from five to eight cars daily. As many as forty 
cars have been taken in one day. The present owners and 
operators are Donk Bros & Co. 

Holt’s Prairie P O.—This post office is four and one-half 
miles east of Pinckneyville in Pinckneyville township. 

Postmaster and General Store —J. H. Harris. 

Four Mile P O. (formerly Pevnyville)—This post office 
is situated in Four Mile prairie, and is five miles south of 
Pinckneyville. 

Postmaster. W. J. M. Elliott. 

Physician. -H. P. Huntsinger. 
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Epwin Hogan Lemen, eldest child and son of Isaac and 
Caroline née Hogan, Lemen, was born near Collinsville, Mad- 
ison county, Ill., Nov. 9,1844. The earliest history extant 
of Mr. Lemen’s paternal ancestry gives the family of Swiss 
origin. In the fourteenth century, when the tyranny of the 
Austrian conquerors had desolated Switzerland, the family 
migrated to Russia, and at a later period some of them be- 
came soldiers in the European armies in the wars of the 
Continental powers with England, and after their campaigns 
through England and Scotland finally settled in the latter 
country. 

In the seventeenth century, during Cromwell’s reign, the 
family emigrated from Scotland to the north of Ireland, and 
in the early part of the eighteenth century three of their 
family, brothers, came to America and settled in Virginia, 
where they married and reared families. Nicholas Lemen, 
ason of one of these, was the father of James Lemen, the 
founder of the family in Illinois. James Lemen was born 
in Berkeley county, Va., November 20, 1760, and was a sol- 
dier in ae war of Independence, being present at the sur- 
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render of the allies at Yorktown. He married Catharine 
Ogle in 1782, and settled in Monroe county, IIl., in 1786, 
where they reared a large family. Their first child and 
son, Robert, was born in Berkeley county, Va., September 
25, 1783, before they removed to Illinois. 

Robert Lemen married Hester Tolin in Monroe county in 
1805, and they settled in Ridge Prairie, St. Clair county, 
Til, where they reared a large family and accumulated a 
good competence in a home and fine farm. He was a leader 
in the early times of Illinois, being United States marshal 
for the State under John Quincy Adams. In religion Rob- 
ert Lemen and his wife were of the Baptist faith, as were 
also his father and mother. They lived to a good old age, 
but have long since passed to that rest which awaits the 
faithful Christian, and now sleep side by side in the ceme- 
tery of Bethel Church in St. Clair county, which church 
they aided to organize nearly three quarters of a century 
ago. 

Among the large family reared by Robert and Hester 
Lemen was Isaac Lemen, the father of the subject of this 
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sketch. Isaac Lemen was born at the old homestead in St. 
Clair county, February 2, 1815. He grew to manhood 
under the parental roof and care, and married Caroline E. 
Hogan, January 19, 1843. His wife was born November 
2, 1821, at the homestead of her parents, Patrick and Nancy 
Ann Hogan, in Ridge Prairie, St. Clair county, Il]. Her 
maternal grandparents were the Rey. John Simpson and 
Nancy Ann, née Ryder, both of English birth, the family 
of the latter belonging to the nobility of England. Rev. 
John Simpson was born near London, England, was a Bap- 
tist of learning, eminent piety and usefulness, and with his 
wife emigrated to America in 1780 and settled in Kentucky. 
At a somewhat later period they moved to Monroe county, 
Ill., and were among the early pioneer settlers of that State. 
Among their children were Gideon and Nancy. Gideon 
Simpson became a Baptist minister, and Nancy, after her 
first marriage to John Best, who died after an issue of two 
children, married Patrick Hogan; there were issue of the 
last marriage, but only one of the family is now living— 
Caroline E. Lemen. As issue of the marriage of the latter 
to Isaac Lemen the subject of this sketch, Edwin H. and 
Frederick, Clara, Oscar, and Lillie are yet living, two chil- 
dren having died in infancy. The father, Isaac Lemen, was 
aman of good practical information, and highly esteemed 
for his excellent qualities as a neighbor and citizen. He 
was a successful farmer, and purchased and paid for the 
large fine farm, the old homestead of his parents, in Ridge 
Prairie, St. Clair county, and placed substantial improve- 
ments upon it. He died at his home January 31, 1874, 
aged 59 years. His widow and two children are yet resid- 
ing at the homestead. 

Edwin H. Lemen was reared to the occupation of farm- 
ing. He had received a liberal common school education 
while quite young, and having received a certificate, he 
taught school very acceptably at eighteen years of age. He 
afterwards attended school at Shurtleff College, and subse- 
quently attended the course at the law department of Mich- 
igan University, at Ann Arbor, and received his diploma. 
Having thus thoroughly prepared himself for the practice 
of the law, he received his license and was admitted to the 
Illinois bar in 1868. He located in Pinckneyville, and for 
some two years in connection with his first practice of the 
law his time was partially occupied in school teaching and 
journalism. On September 24, 1871, at Bethel Baptist 
Church, the Rev. Dr. Post officiating, Mr Lemen was 
united in marriage with the companion of his early child- 
hood, and youthful schoolmate, Miss Cynthia Cornelia Be- 
gole, youngest daughter and child of Joshua and Mary 
Begole, of Ridge Prairie, St. Clair county. Asa result of 
this union there were two children ; the first, Maud Parepa, 
was born March 2, 1875, and is now an intelligent and 
charming little girl ; the second child, a son, born December 
15, 1876, and died in infancy. Mr. Lemen and his wife 
purchased themselves a good home and farm adjoining 
Pinckneyville, a part of which is included in its corporate 
limits. 

While Mr. Lemen’s religion and politics were matters of 
deliberate reason and careful choice after the mature judg- 





ment of manhood, it so happened in these important matters 
there is no conflict between them and those of his ancestors 
for a century back. While his ancestors were in religion 
Baptists, and in polities Whigs, of the anti-slavery and Re- 
publican faith, so also is the subject of this sketch. He 
united with the Bethel Baptist Church in St. Clair county, 
in the winter of 1871, and uniformly contributes his influ- 
ence for the support of his church, though not narrowly 
sectarian in his respect for, and confidence in, the other 
Christian churches. Mr. Lemen transferred his member- 
ship by letter from Bethel Church to the First Baptist 
Church at Pinckneyville,in which church he has ever since 
been a prominent member and supporter, contributing to 
the church as well as to the other religious and eleemosyn- 
ary purposes such aid as his means will justify. 

In the rational gradation of duty next perhaps to a man’s 
religion is his humanitarian impulses toward his race. For 
the aristocracy of men of shoddy wealth Mr. Lemen has no 
veneration; but the toilers of the country, whether in the 
department of mental activity or of manual labor, he holds 
in perpetual esteem and honor: and with the latter his sym- 
pathy is not theoretical, but experimental, as his labors in 
every department of farming duty qualified him to respect 
toil. The toilers of the age are the men who are bearing 
the banners of our civilization upward and onward, and he 
respects them. In the application by the government of 
the great questions of political economy he favors such ad- 
justments as will reduce the burdens of taxation on the 
laboring masses, while at the same time protecting them 
from the too overpowering competition of the products of 
foreign labor. 

In politics a Repblican by virtue of inheritance, reason 
and right, Mr. Lemen is less a partisan than a patriot. He 
would carry forward the principles of his party by making 
them conserve the highest public interests; but the prostitu- 
tion of the party to mere individual ends seldom if ever of 
any advantage to the public, and often corrupt and dishon- 
orable, he opposes. He favors the complete elimination of 
the so-called spoils system from the domain of partisan poli- 
tics, and the consequent suppression of that intense and 
arrogant phase of bossism which permits the perpetuation 
of individual power, often weak and frequently venal, at the 
expense of the public interest and good. In the aeceptance 
of office he holds that an intelligent conception of the peo- 
ple’s rights and interests should be the cardinal idea, and 
that cliques and personal ends are not to be conserved there- 
by. Of the people and for the people, Mr. Lemen is by no 
means oblivious to a consciousness of the compliments im- 
plied when the people tender a position; but for the means 
frequently employed by the craft and intrigue of politicians 
to secure preferment and place, he has no sympathy or re- 
spect. Being a man of strong convictions and uncompro- 
wising views of duty and honesty, as well in politics as in 
the business relations of life, he holds that the sanctity of 
integrity and honesty should obtain and control in that 
sphere as well as in every other calling. 

The mere facts and data in biographical history are 
readily compiled, and in this case the author trusts that the 
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subject of this sketch with the readers generally will here 
find them accurately given ; but in delineating those factors 
of character, temperament, and mental attributes which so 
largely enter in to make men and mankind what they are, 
the task is far more delicate and difficult. An unbending 
conscience, a resolute will, and a discerning judgment form 
a combination which is the augury of success. Possessed of 
this triple alliance of subjective forces in a large measure, 
the subject of this sketch is pressing to the front ranks of 
the legal profession. The possession of those intellectual 
forces which make it possible for him to deliver a speech 
before a jury or an audience with such marked effect and 
impassioned feeling as generally characterize his efforts, has 
justly won for him the popular good will and esteem which 
such qualities merit. As a writer of merit and force he is 
recognized by the journalists throughout the State, and 
through this avenue the line to success and distinction is 
open to him if he should elect to accept it. Naturally rapid 
and forcible in the delivery of thought, Mr. Lemen is of an 
impetuous and positive temperament, and though quick to 
resent an indignity, he always holds himself open- and 
amenable to the convictions of right. Such characteristics 
of course will create a few opponents, but hosts of friends ; 
and such is Mr. Lemen’s social status. In the practice of 
the law he is scrupulously observant of that professional 
comity and courtesy due his legal associates, the court, and 
witnesses, and to all whom it is his duty to defend or oppose. 
From the proceeds of his practice, with those received from 
their farm, Mr. Lemen and his family derive a fair compe- 
tence and support at their home in the suburbs of Pinck- 
neyville, where they now reside. 

In addition to our sketch here of Mr. Lemen the author 
will add a brief sketch of his wife. A community is what 
its men and women make it, and the aims and ends of his- 
tory are not fully conserved unless it reflect in some degree 
the antecedents of both. Cynthia Cornelia Begole, twelfth 
and youngest child of Joshua and Mary Begole, was born 
at the old homestead, in Ridge Prairie, St. Clair county, 
Illinois, December 12th, 1850. The family are of French 
origin, emigrating from France toward the close of the 
seventeenth century, having, by reason of belonging to the 
Huguenots, been expelled from the realm as a result of the 
revocation of the celebrated edict of Nantes, about the year 
1685, whence they settled in America. About the year 
1805, her paternal grandfather removed with his family 
from the state of Maryland, and settled in Livingston 
county, New York. 

Joshua Begole, her father, was born in Washington 
county, Maryland, March 25th, 1792. In the spring of 
1819, prompted no doubt by that spirit of adventure so 
characteristic of the young man of perseverance and enter- 
prise, Mr. Begole, after many trials and adventures, cal- 
culated to overcome a less determined spirit, came to St. 
Clair county, Ills., via Detroit, Cincinnati and St. Louis, 
rich in nothing, save a vigorous manhood, industrious dis 
position and a will to win his own way in life. On March 
2nd, 1824, he was united in marriage, by the Rev. John M. 
Peck, to Mary Terry, the daughter of George Terry and 





Sallie, xee Linton, natives of Virginia who had removed and 
settled in the American Bottom. The mother of the subject 
of this sketch, was born May 15th, 1808, and at the age of 
three years, her father having died and her mother remar- 
ried, the family removed to Ridge Prairie, where Miss Terry 
resided at the time of their marriage 

In 1826 they began the battle of life in earnest, by the 
purchase of a home of 80 acres of land, in Ridge Prairie, 
near the present site of O’Fallon, St. Clair county, Ills., to 
which, by industry and economy, they added several hun- 
dred acres of the best and most valuable lands in that farm- 
ing district, as the result of their united labor and effort. 
Mr. Begole was a leading citizen ; for many years a justice of 
the peace, his good judgment, practical common sense and 
unswerving predisposition to the right inspiring his fellow 
citizens with the utmost confidence in him as an officer and 
man. In 1857 he purchased the Jarge farm, two miles south- 
east of Collinsville, to which he removed and where he re- 
sided until his death, which transpired March 2nd, 1874— 
fifty years toa day from date of his marriage, at the ripe 
old age of 82 years, beloved and respected by all who knew 
him, his last resting place being the cemetery adjoining the 
Bethel church, where his membership had been placed near 
a half century before. His life having been that of the con- 
sistent devoted Christian, his rest is that of the saint. He 
united with the Bethel Baptist Church, August the 4th, 
1827, his wife united with the Church, Oct. 6th, 1827, and 
with a liberal hand and sincere purpose, trusting in the 
blessed promises of Heaven for their reward, for well nigh 
fifty years, they sought to keep the way of life together! 
His amiable companion who still survives him, resides with 
her son at the old homestead. The issue of the marriage 
was twelve children, four of whom are dead, the others ex- 
cept Mrs. Lemen, reside in St. Clair county in this state, 
most estimable and well-to-do citizens. 

Mrs. Lemen’s childhood was at the old home, being about 
seven years old when the family removed to their place 
near Collinsville. Here she passed her girlhood days and 
entered the years of womanhood. Her opportunities and 
advantages for intellectual culture, training and refinement 
were neither wanting nor neglected. With a naturally vig- 
orous mind, having made the best use of these advantages 
at the schools at home, she visited New York and there 
underwent a thorough training in the schools of music; 
bringing back to her home the honors of her classes, which 
merit, and not favoritism had conferred. 

At theearly age of thirteen years, she embraced religion, 
was baptized by the Rev. D. P. French, and united with the 
Bethel Baptist church in St. Clair county. Here she re- 
mained a member until her membership with that of her 
husband was transferred to the Fist Baptist church at Pinck- 
neyville, where her efforts and influence are devoted to the 
interests of the church, being an active laborer in the Sab- 
bath-school and in other church work. At home Mrs. 
Lemen is truly the good wife the comfort and happiness of 
husband and child, being her joy and ambition, and the 
pride of her every day life. In society she counts her 
friends by scores. The standard by which she selects her 
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daily associates, friends and companions being merit, rather 
than the caste, which position or fortune may create, with- 
out regard to those nobler attributes, which beautify the 
heart and soul. 





JAMES J. PENNY. 

Tue present editor and publisher of the Democrat is a 
native of Benton Franklin county, Illinois, and was born No- 
vember 2, 1856. He is the youngest son of J. A. and Mar- 
tha A. (Patton) Penny. His parents were natives of Middle 
Tennessee and immigrated to Illinois about 1845 and settled 
in Franklin county, where the father died in 1856. His 
wife and mother of James J. still survives him, and isa resi- 
dent of Benton. The subject of this sketch received a good 
English educaticn in the public schools of his native county. 
While yet young he entered as an apprentice in the office of 
the Johnson County Jowrnal at Vienna and learned the 
printer's trade, and subsequently became the publisher and 
continued its publication for eighteen months, after which he 
worked in the Union office in Anna, Illinois. In 1877 he 
went to Cairo and was foreman in the Bulletin and Argus 
offices at different times and continued there until Novem- 
ber, 1881, when he came to Pinckneyville and purchased 
the office of the Perry County Democrat, and has edited and 
conducted its publication to the present. Mr. Penny is a 
practical printer of industrious habits and plenty of energy, 
and it will be no fault of his if he fails to give the people of 
Perry county a good live newspaper. He was reared a 
Democrat and votes that ticket. On the 4th of July, 1882, 
he was united in marriage to Miss Bertha A., daughter of 
Joseph M. and Mary (Baxter) Sullivan, of Pinckneyville. 
Mrs. Penny is a member of the M. E. Church. 





J. K. P. RAGLAND. 

Tue subject of this sketch is on the maternal side descended 
from one of the pioneer families of [linois. The Raglands 
on the paternal side are of Scotch ancestry. Members of 
the family originally settled in South Carolina, and during 
the Revolution fought on the side of the patriots. Benjamin 
Ragland, the grandfather, came ‘to Kentucky soon after the 
State was admitted to the Union. John B. Ragland, his 
son, and father of J. K. P. was born in Allen county, Ky., 
August 27, 1823. He came to Illinois in 1832, and lived 
the first six months of his residence here in a Sugar Camp 
on Rushing branch in Grand Cote prairie, and then settled 
on a place now owned by Robert C. Rushing, and there fol- 
lowed farming until the Mexican war, when he enlisted 
in Co. K of the 2d Regt. Ills. Vols. He took part with his 
command in the desperate battle of Buena Vista, and was 
wounded in the engagement, which wound finally caused his 
death July 5th, 1863. He married Miss Martha J. Huggins 
October 23, 1844. She was a daughter of John Huggins, 
Sr., a resident yet of Lost Prairie and a native of South 
Carolina. He came to what isnow Perry county in 1802, 
and is the oldest settler in the county, and if we mistake not 
the oldest settler livingin Illinois. The Huggins werefrom the 
Abbeyville District in South Carolina. Robert Huggins 





the grandfather of Mrs. Ragland came to Illinois in 1802, 
and stopped at Menard Springs opposite Kaskaskia in Ran- 
dolph county. He married Catharine Lively, sister of John 
Lively, who together with his family were murdered by the 
Indians at a settlement on Crooked creek north of Nashville 
in Washington county, Illinois. 

The union of John B. and Martha Ragland was blessed, 
with but one child—the subject of thissketch, He was born 
on Lost Prairie, Perry county, Illinois, December 27, 18-45. 
He was educated in the public schools of Perry county. 
At the age of twenty-one he commenced the study of law in 
the office of Messrs. Youngblood & Barr, attorneys of Ben- 
ton, Franklin county, Illinois, and also attended the law 
school in same place, under the management of Judge A. D. 
Duff, and was admitted to the bar in 1869. In 1871 he 
moved to Pinckneyville and commenced to practice. In 
June 1873 he was appointed one of the Justices of the 
Peace of the County Court. In November of the same year 
he was elected to the same position, and in 1881 was re-elect- 
ed and is now holding that position. Politically he has 
uniformly voted the Democratic ticket. He is a member of 
the Baptist church, and regularly ordained as a minister in 
that Christian organization. 





WILLIAM E. GLADSON 

Was born in Sullivan county, Tennessee, January 25, 1849. 
His father was a native of North Carolina, and moved to 
Tennessee, where he remained until 1854, when he came to 
Illinois, and settled in Perry county, where he at present re- 
sides. He learned the carpenter trade, and followed that and 
farming. He married Mary J. Doggette, whose mother was 
of English birth, and of the name of Brimmer. She was born 
in Fredericksburg, Virginia. By the marriage of W. L. and 
Mary J. Gladson, there were seven children, four sons and 
three daughters, and three sons and one daughter are yet 
living. The subject of this sketch is the eldest of the chil- 
dren. He was but five years of age when his parents came 
to the State. Here in Perry county he was reared, and re- 
ceived a good English education in the public schools of 
Pinckneyville and surrounding country. He learned the 
trade of carpenter, and worked at that, and later engaged in 
farming, which has been his principal avocation for a num- 
ber of years. On the Ist of January, 1878, he was appointed, 
by the Board of County Commissioners, Superintendent of 
the Poor Farm, and reappointed each year afterward, and 
is now serving his fifth year in that capacity. He is a care- 
ful and competent man for that position, and has been com- 
plemented by F. H. Wines,Sec’y of the State Board of Pub- 
lic Charities, for the excellent manner in which he conducts 
his business and on his reports. On the 9th of October, 1871, 
he was united in marriage to Miss Mary, daughter of Wil- 
liam and Margaret Owens. She was born in Kilmarnock, 
on the Frith of Forth, Scotland. By that union there are 
four children living, whose names are Robert Lindsey, Geo. 
Andrew, Arthur William, and Sarah Ethel Gladson. Politi- 
cally, Mr. Gladson is a Democrat. He is a member of the 
I. 0. O. F., and at the present time is N. G. of Beaucoup 
Lodge No, 159. 
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Tue Murphy family of Perry County are of Irish extrac- 
tion, the ancestors of whom emigrated to America, prior to 
the Revolutionary war. John Murphy the grandfather was 
a native of the North of Ireland and was a soldier of the 
revolution and fought on the side of the patriots at Kings 
Mountain and in other battles in the South. Soon after the 
war he removed to Tennessee and in 1818 came to Illinois 
and settled on the edge of Lost Prairie, in Perry county. 
There he remained until his death. He was a stone mason 
by trade but also engaged in tilling the soil. He married 
in North Carolina and was the father of five sons and five 
daughters. Of those sons, was Richard G., father of William 
K. Murphy. William C. another son was a prominent man 
in the early history of Illinois. He was for many years 
door-keeper in the State Senate and House while the capital 
was at Vandalia, and after it was removed to Springfield, 
upon the organization of Perry county in 1827, he was 
appointed Sheriff and held that and other county offices for 
a number of years. His name was honored and kept in 
memory by the naming of Murphysboro, the county seat of 
Jackson county. 

Richard G. Murphy was born in Smith county, Tennessee, 
January 4th, 1801, and was the youngest of the family, and 





but a youth of seventeen years when the family came to 
Illinois. Here in Perry county he grew to manhood and 
became a conspicuous and prominent man in southern Illi- 
nois. In 1831-32, during the Black Hawk war, both he 
and his brother, William C., volunteered and were present 
at the battle of “Bad Axe” where the latter was severly 
wounded. 

In 1832 Richard J. was a candidate for the Legislature, 
and was opposed by the late Judge Breese. He was elected 
and served ten consecutive yrars in that body. In 1847 
during Polk’s administration, Mr. Murphy was appointed 
agent for the Sioux Indians, who were upon their reserva. 
tion in Minnesota. He repaired there in 1847 and entered 
upon his duties. In 1850 he was again elected to the Ili- 
nois legislature and at that session was made chairman of 
the committee on railroads which incorporated the Illinois 
Central railroad. He moved his family to Minnesota in 
1854 and there made his home until his death, which 
occurred in 1874. He was president of the first senate of 
Minnesota, the same year the state was admitted to the 
Union. Mr. Murphy, being an earnest friend and supporter of 
Stephen A. Douglas, thereby incurred the displeasure of the 
administration of James Buchanan and was removed from 
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his agency on account of political differences. During the 
remainder of his life he devoted himself to farming, stock- 
raising and developing the country. 

In 1834 he married Miss Sarah, daughter of Joseph and 
Mary (Kinney) Lemen. She was a niece of Governor Kin- 
ney of Belleville, Illinois. She died October 28th, 1846. 
He subsequently married Mrs. Nancy Wier nee Glore, who 
was a native of Kentucky, but at the time of her marriage a 
resident of Randolph county, Illinois. By the first marriage 
there were five children whose names are, Mary, wife of 
Richard A. Huntsman, Joseph L., Benton P., George W- 
and the subject of this sketch. 

William Kinney Murphy was born in Perry county, Illi- 
nois, July 20th, 1835. He was reared upon the farm, and 
like farmers’ boys of forty years ago, enjoyed but few oppor- 
tunities of receiving an education. He attended the sub. 
scription schools of his neighborhood, received private 
instruction and was for a short time under the tutelage of 
B. G. Roots, a veteran educator of Perry county. That was 

.thesum total of his educational training. But from these 
facts it must not be inferred that he is without education, 
but instead of receiving it in schools, it has been mainly 
attained by self-culture. Being gifted with a strong 
natural mind and possessed of a good retentive memory and 
perceptive faculties of a high order, he has been able to sup- 
ply the lack of educational training. He remained on the 
farm until 1859, when he concluded wisely, to adopt the 
profession of law as the business of his life. With that idea 
in view he entered the law office of William H. McKee, a 
brilliant young attorney of Pinckneyville, now deceased, and 
commenced the study. He made rapid progress in his 
studies and at the fall term of the circuit court held in 
Pinckneyville in 1859, applied for and received admission 


to the bar. He commenced the practice in connection with 
his preceptor. The dissolution of the partnership took place 
soon after, In 1866 he formed a law partnership with Hon. 


John Boyd, which continued until 1876, when Thomas Boyd 
was admitted to the firm. The firm of Murphy & Boyd 
Bros. continued until 1882 when it was dissolved by mutual 
consent. Mr. Murphy was appointed Master in Chancery, 
and held that office until 1868, when increasing business 
compelled his resignation. Soon after the breaking out of 
the late war Mr. Murphy assisted in raising a company of 
men for the service. When the company was organized he 
was elected captain. Itwas known as company H of the 
110th Regiment of Ilinois, Volunteer Infantry. The date 
of muster in, was August 15th, 1862. Captain Murphy 
remained in the service until April, 1863, when continued 
ill health compelled his resignation. He returned home and 
resumed his practice. It would perhaps be proper to say 
that Mr. Murphy has been the most successful resident 
lawyer of Perry county. In the years gone by the firm of 
which he was the head enjoyed a wide reputation as sound 
and able lawyers, and built upa practice which in extent 
and volume was second to none in southern Illinois. The 
records of the court show, that for many years they were 
retained as counsel on one side or the other of every impor- 
tant case tried in the courts of this and surrounding counties. 
44 





We say this in no boastful spirit but merely to show what 
may be accomplished by 2 boy or man, who has the right 
kind of stuffin him, and courage and energy to acquire a name 
and reputation for himself no matter what his surroundings 
may be. 

Politically Mr. Murphy comes from an old Democratic 
family, and from them we have no doubt imbibed more or 
less of his political ideas. Education has much to do in 
forming our opinions and to some extent gives the bent and 
shape to them in after years. His first presidential vote was 
cast in 1856. In 1860 he voted for Douglas, and in all sub- 
sequent general elections voted the Democratic ticket. He 
has been frequently honored by his fellow citizens with 
positions of honor and trust. In 1864 he was elected a 
member of the 24th, and in 1866 of the 25th General Assem- 
by of the state for the district comprising the counties of 
Perry, Randolph and Monroe. In 1872 he represented the 
same district in the State senate, and in the session of 1880- 
81in the lower House. During his term in these bodies he 
was a member of the Judiciary, revenues and railroad com- 
mittees. He also originated and was the author of several 
important bills, which subsequently were enacted and became 
laws of the State. His course throughout was marked by 
an earnest desire to enact such legislation as would be ir the 
interests, not only of his constituents but the entire State. 
In the exciting campaign of 1882 he became the Democratic 
standard bearer in the Twentieth Congressional District, 
but was defeated by the present incumbent, by a majority of 
only 280 votes in the District, which gave in 1880, two years 
prior, a republican majority of 1840 votes. In Perry county 
where Mr. Murphy was born and raised, and where people 
know him best, he received a majority of 452 votes. The 
county in 1880 gave a republican majority of 179. Mr. Mur. 
phy’s majority indicates a change of 625 votes, or nearly one- 
fourth of the entire vote cast in the county. His frequent 
elections to the legeslative bodies of the State and the mag- 
nificent and highly complimentary vote in this Congressional 
District, show the kind and manner of man he is, and attest 
in the strongest manner possible, his standing, ability and 
worth as a man and citizen. 

In November, 1874, he in connection with other capitalists 
of Perry county, originated and started the banking house of 
Murphy, Wall & Co., in Pinckneyville. 

On the 18th of April, 1860, he was united in marriage to 
Miss Penina Ozburn, daughter of Hawkins S. and Mahala 
(Reese) Ozburn. She was born in Perry county. Her 
parents were natives of Tennessee, but came to Illinois at an 
early day and settled in Jackson county. HawkinsS. Ozburn 
was a captain of a company in the second Illinois Regiment, 
in the Mexican war. He was also at one time a member of 
the State senate. 

Four children have been born to Mr. and Mrs. Murphy, 
two of whom are living, whose names are Hawkins O. and 
Sarah V. Murphy. He is an honored member of the A. F. & 
A. M. order, and holds membership with Mitchell Lodge No. 
85 of Pinckneyville. 

This in brief is an outline sketch of one of Perry county’s 
native horn citizens. That he is one of her successful men 
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will not be doubted. Starting in life poor, with a limited 
education, no influential friends to aid him, but alone 
backed by indomitable energy, business tact and a determi- 
nation to succeed, he has won his way step by step to his 
present honorable position. To accomplish what he has, 
requires unceasing labor, mental force, rigid economy, and 
superior business tact and judgment, all of which are 
characteristics of Mr. Murphy. Matters pertaining to 
enterprises that have for their object the material increase 
or prosperity of the town or county, find in him a liberal 
friend and one who always gives substantial aid. 





HON. JOHN BOYD. 


Tue subject of the following sketch is of Scotch and Eng- 
lish ancestry. William Boyd, the great-grand-father of the 
present family, was a native of Ireland, and emigrated to 
America during the Revolutionary war. He espoused the 
cause of the patriots, joined the army under Washington, 
and fought for the independence of his adopted country. 
After the war closed he married and settled in Georgia, 
where his son John, the grand-father of the subject of this 
sketch, was born, John Boyd remained in Georgia until 
1818, then moved to North Carolinia, from there to Ten- 
nessee, and in 1823, came to Illinois, and stopped in Wash- 
ington county for a short time, went to Randolph county, 
and settled in Heacock’s Prairie, now known as Dutch Hill 
Prairie, which is located in the northern part of the county, 
and there remained until his death, which occurred about 
1837. During the war of 1812 with Great Britain, he en- 
listed and was in the Southern army, commanded by Gen. 
Jackson. His son William was born in Georgia, in 1806, 
and was in his seventeenth year when the family came to 
Illinois. He married Isabel Douglass, who was born in 
Scotland,but was a resident of Randolph county, Illinois, at 
the time of her marriage. Her father, Launcy Lat. Doug- 
lass, was a native of Jedboro, Scotland, and emigrated to 
America in the year 1830. William Boyd died in 1854, 
His wife survived him and died in 1880. By that union 
there were eight children, five of whom are yet living. 
John Boyd is the eldest of the family. He was born in 
Randolph county near the village of Preston, June 30th, 
1833. He was raised upon the farm, working during the 
summer months and attending the District school in the win- 
ter. He learned the carpenter's trade and worked at the 
business for four or five years, by which time he became 
convinced that there were other avenues open to wealth, or 
at least a competency, that promised equally well and more 
inviting than the trade of carpenter. In 1860, he came to 
Pinckneyville, and commenced the study of law in the office 
of Lewis Hammack. After two years study he applied for 
admission to the bar, which was granted after a thorough 
examination as to his qualifications. He commenced the 
practice in connection with his preceptor, which partnership 
continued for one year, after which he practiced alone until 
1866, when the law firm of Murphy & Boyd were formed, 
and it continued until the summer of 1882, when it was 
dissolved by mutual agreement. The law firm of Murphy 





& Boyd was well known, not only in Perry county, but in 
Southern Illinois. It took front rank at the bar of Perry 
county. The records of the court disclose the fact 
that they were retained on one side or the other of nearly, 
if not all the important cases tried in the courts of the 
county. Mr. Boyd is a careful, pains-taking and studious 
lawyer, a good pleader, logical reasoner and considerable of 
an advocate. He has confined himself to the legitimate 
practice of law. 

Politically he has been a life-long Democrat. In 1876, 
he was nominated and elected by his party to represent the 
District in the Legislature. While a member of that body in 
the session of 1877, he was a member of the judiciary and 
other important committees, and earned the reputation of a 
careful, able and prudent representative. On the 26th of 
January, 1866, he married Mrs. Emeline Osborne, nee 
Phelps. She died October 26, of the same year. On the 
26th of March, 1868, he was united in marriage to Miss 
Mary E. daughter of William G. Brown of Perry county, 
Illinois. By the latter marriage there are five children, 
whose names in the order of their birth are: Elizabeth I., 
Mary E., William W., Florence and Marrilla Boyd. Mr. 
Boyd is a member of the ancient and honorable order of A. 
F. and A.M, and a member of Mitchell Lodge, No. 85, 
Pinckneyville, Illinois. 


WILLIAM M. BREESE, 


Tue family is of Welsh descent on the paternal side and 
English on the maternal. Sidney Breese was a Welsh gen- 
tleman who, after some years of service in the royal army, 
came to America and settled in New York, in 1756, and 
died, leaving one son. This son, Samuel, lived in New 
Jersey, and his son, Arthur Breese, was born in that State. 
He graduated at Princeton, adopted the law as a profession, 
and in 1793 moved into the wilderness of Western New 
York, and settled at Whitestown, now in Oneida county. 
Here he married Catherine, daughter of Henry Livingston, 
of Poughkeepsie, who had served as a major in the Revolu- 
tionary army. Sidney Breese, the father of William M., 
was the second son of this marriage. We copy from his 
biographer: “In 1808 the family having removed to Utica, 
Mrs. Breese died, leaving nine children. At twelve years 
young Breese was placed in the care of Rev. Jesse Townsend, 
a Presbyterian minister near ‘ Madison Four Corners,’ where 
he was fitted for college. At fourteen years of age he en- 
tered Hamilton College, as freshman. In 1816 he was trans- 
ferred to Union College, at whose head was the celebrated 
Dr. Nott, entering in the junior year. He graduated in 
1818, the youngest of his class, and took the third honor, 
George W. Doane, afterwards bishop of New Jersey, the 
second, and Alonzo Potter, bishop of Pennsylvania, the first. 
He had, while yet a boy, a strong personal friend in Elias 
Kent Kane, who graduated at Yale College in 1814. The 
latter settled in Kaskaskia, in the same -year, there opened 
a law office, and soon rose to distinction, was Secretary of 
the State under Shadrach Bond, and United States’ Senator 
for nearly twelve years. He wrote to young Breese to come 
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west. He complied with his request, and on the 24th of 
December, 1818, he reached Kaskaskia. He commenced 
reading law in the office of Mr. Kane, and at the same time 
assisting him in the business of the office of Secretary of 
“State, He was a close student and had an able preceptor, 
and soon was admitted to practice. He chose Brownsville, 
in Jackson county, Illinois, as the place to begin. He 
opened an office, and the first term brought thirty suits. His 
first appearance in court and before a jury was such a de- 
cided failure that in his chagrin he resolved to abandon the 
profession, and was only prevented by the earnest appeals 
of Conrad Will, then the most prominent man in the county. 
In 1820 he followed the State Capital from Kaskaskia to 
Vandalia, and there opened an office. In 1821 he returned 
to Kaskaskia, and resumed his profession. Soon after he 
was appointed postmaster of the town. In 1822 he was ap- 
pointed Circuit Attorney, by Governor Bond, and was reap- 
pointed by Governor Cole, and held the office for four years, 
when he was removed by Governor Edwards. The same 
year of his removal President Adams appointed him United 
States Attorney for the State of Illinois. 

In 1831 he proposed to the Judges of the Supreme Court 
to report all their decisions. The result was ‘ Breese’s Re- 
ports,’ printed at Kaskaskia, in 1831, and which was the 
first book printed in Illinois. The printer was Robert 
Fleming. In 1832 he volunteered as a private in the Black 
Hawk war, and when the battalion met at Beardstown was 
elected Major. Theophilus W. Smith, a Justice of the 
Supreme Court, was elected Lieutenant Colonel. The latter 
resigned, and Major Breese succeeded to the coloneley of the 
battalion. The following year he was leading counsel for 
Judge Smith, of the Supreme bench, who had been im 
peached by the House of Representatives for misdemeanors 
in office. In 1835, on the establishment of the Circuit Courts, 
Mr. Breese was elected Judge of the Second Circuit. In 
1839 the Supreme Court was reorganized, and Mr. Breese 
was appointed to a position on the Supreme bench. In 1842 
he resigned to accept the position of United States Senator, 
from Illinois, and remained a distinguished member of that 
body for six years. Among the special bills that he intro- 
duced and urged their adoption was the report of a grant of 
land to the State, for the construction of a railroad from the 
termination of the Illinois and Michigan canal to the 
mouth of the Ohio river. This was the original plan of the 
Illinois Central. He also made a long and exhaustive re- 
port in favor of a grant of land for arailroad from Lake 
Michigan to the Pacific Ocean. This was the first public 

recognition of the importance of that work. He was, while 
in the Senate, chairman of the committee on Public Land. 
He favored the annexation of Texas, and was one of the few 
Senators who maintained the American title up to the Rus- 
sian line 54°, 40’, thereby excluding England from any part 
of the Pacifie coast. Upon his return from the Senate he 
retired to his farm, in Clinton county, and there made his 
home until his death. In the fall of 1850 he was elected 
without opposition, to the Legislature, and was made speaker 
ofthat body. At this session the Act incorporating the 
Illinois Central Railroad Company was passed. In 1855 he 





accepted a seat on the Circuit bench, and in 1857, when 
Judge Scates resigned, he was elected to the Supreme Court 
to fill the vacancy. In regular course he became Chief Jus- 
tice. He was re-elected in 1861, and again elected in 1870. 
In June, 1878, on his way home to Carlyle, from the Su- 
preme Court, at Mt. Vernon, he stopped over at Pinckney- 
ville to see his son, William M., and while here was taken 
suddenly ill, and died a few hours later, the date of which 
was June 27, 1878. From the resolutions passed by the 
Chicago bar, we subjoin the following excerpts: ‘For sixty 
years he occupied a conspicuous position as a lawyer, states- 
man, and jurist, and by his eminent services in professional 
and public life, and the sterling integrity which marked his 
character inspired universal confidence and respect. In 
every position he attained, he was fully equal to its respon- 
sibilities’ * * * * ‘In the last twenty years of his life 
he was one of the most learned and accomplished members 
of the Supreme bench.’ 

Much more might be written of Judge Breese’s eminent 
ability as a jurist and statesman, but we deem the foregoing 
sufficient to give our readers an insight to his character, 
talents and profound learning. 

Judge Breese married Miss Eliza, the second daughter of 
William Morrison, of Kaskaskia. She yet survives her 
honored husband, and isa resident of Carlyle, Clinton county, 
Illinois. Of that union is William M. Breese. He is the 
ninth in a family of fourteen children, six of whom are liy- 
ing. Samuel Livingston Breese is a captain in the United 
States Navy, Henry L. enlisted in the ill-fated expedition to 
Nicaragua, under Walker, and died from cholera before the 
siege of Grenada. Mary, wife of George C. Hanson, died and 
left one child. The others, deceased, died in infancy 
and early childhood. William M. was born in Carlyle, 
Clinton county, Illinois, April 29, 1839. He received his 
primary education in the common schools, and at fourteen 
years of age went to Rock River Seminary, in Ogle county, 
and remained there one term, then entered McKendree Col- 
lege at Lebanon, Illinois. One year later he went to the St. 
Louis University, in St Louis, and from that institution 
graduated in 1857. He then spent one year under private 
instructions in York, Maine, then returned home and com- 
menced the study of law in the office of his father. When 
the war broke out he was appointed second lieutenant in the 
16th U.S. Infantry, and subsequently was promoted to the 
rank of first lieutenant, commanding a company. He re- 
mained in the service until 1864, then resigned. He wasin 
the battle at Shiloh, Stone River, Chickamauga, siege of At- 
Janta, and with Sherman in his “March through Georgia.” 
After the war he returned home and engaged in farming, in 
which he continued until 1870, when he was admitted to the 
bar, and commenced practice in Carlyle. In 1872 he went 
to Grand Tower, in Jackson county, then to Thebes, in 
Alexandria county, and in 1875 came to Pinckneyville and 
opened a law office, and here he has remained to the present. 
He married Miss Julia, daughter of Hon. Levi L. Leghtner, 
of Alexandria Co., Illinois. Had one child by that union 
named Rosa Irvin Breese. Politically he has always voted 
the Democratic ticket. 
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Water Scorr DinsMore Smiru, the present county 
clerk, who has just entered upon his third term, isa native of 
Ohio, born at Beallsville, Monroe county, January 12, 1845. 

Samuel Smith, the great-grandfather of Walter, was a 
native of Scotland, a Presbyterian clergyman, educatéd at 
the University of Edinburgh. He came to America, settled 
in New Jersey, and was for a short time a teacher in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton ; taught a select school 
at Rahway, at which place he died leaving a wife in 
destitute circumstances, with two small children, one a 
daughter, named Mary, who never married, and the other 
a son, Samuel B., then a lad of ten years, who was ap- 
prenticed to a shoemaker, from whose cruel treatment he 
soon ran away and began to buffet the realities of life for 
himself. At about twenty years of age, in Bucks county, 
Penn, after a short service in the war of 1812, he married 
Martha Siegfried, daughter of George Siegfried, who was 
by profession an editor, a descendant of the old and notable 
Siegfried family of Germany, and whose sons and grandsons 
were nearly all editors and Baptist ministers. 

Samuel B. and Martha were the parents of ten children, 
all but one of whom are still living though widely scattered. 





After the birth of their third child, born March 23, 1817, 
and named George Siegfried Smith, they removed to Ohio, 
settling in Jefferson and Belmont counties, afterward in 
Monroe, where the family grew up in the occupations of 
farming and manufacturing woollen cloths. 

George S. adopted the profession of medicine, and was mar- 
ried March 8, 1840, to Miss Rachel Garvin, of Scotch-Irish 
parentage, born in Ohio county, West Virginia. She was 
about a year his junior. Her parents, James Garvin and 
Jane, whose maiden name was Scott, a descendant of the 
Scotts and Dinsmores, were both born in the north of Ireland, 
and had five children. Rachel being the youngest was left 
an orphan at an early age. She died in Jackson county, 
ILL, in 1866, leaving four children grown to maturity. The 
subject of this sketch is the third in the family: the other 
members being A. J. Smith, of Du Quoin ; Friend Smith, of 
Murphysboro ; and Jennie, wife of L. T. Ross. George S. 
Smith, the father, now lives in Pinckneyville, having moved 
to near Jefferson City, Mo., in 1858, thence to Du Quoin, 
IIL, in 1862, and to Pinckneyville in 1877. 

Walter obtained his primary education in the district 
school near Newport, Ohio, where he spent the formative 
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period of his youth, fortunately surrounded by good in- 
fluences. He was quite proficient in all his studies, and 
while the family resided in Missouri, he taught two terms of 
school—this was before he was seventeen years old. After 
the family came to Illinois, he was engaged in farming, 
taught school one winter and attended Shurtleff college, at 
Upper Alton, a little over two years. 

In December, 1865, having abandoned his college course 
on account of ill-health, he was appointed deputy clerk by 
L. T. Ross, and continued to serve as such under him and 
his successor, Mr. Harriss, until 1873, when as an In- 
dependent candidate, he was elected county clerk by a 
majority of nearly 850. In 1877, he was re-elected without 
opposition, held over under the new law until 1882, when, 
for the third time he was elected, his majority being 1803 
in a vote of 2989. These frequent elections by increased 
majorities show, in the strongest manner possible, the stand- 
ing and popularity of Mr. Smith in Perry county, and are 
tributes to his worth as a man, and his ability and faith- 
fulness as a county official. Politically, Mr. Smith is a 
Republican, but in no wise a partisan. 

On the 11th day of Sept., 1868, he married Miss Laura 
A. Gordon, a native of Pinckneyville, born February 8, 
1851. She was the youngest daughter of James E. Gordon 
(deceased), who came here from Kentucky in 1846, and 
died in 1855. Her mother, Lucy A. (now Malone), is the 
daughter of William Jones, deceased, and sister of Humph- 
rey B. Jones, deceased. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Smith have been born six children— 
Emma, Elmer G., Arthur C., Harry S., Nellie May, and 
Percy B. The two before the last named sleep side by side 
in the village cemetery. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Smith are members of the Baptist 
church. The former has been a member since the eleventh 
year of his age, having been baptized in the Ohio river by 
Rev. J.C. Riley. Two of the children have followed his 
example by uniting with the church at an early age. 

Of W.S. D. Smith, it may truly be said that, next to his 
family he loves his church. Though tolerant of the opinions 
of others, he is firm in the doctrines of his people and 
earnest in the support of the cause. He has for many years 
served as Sunday-school superintendent and clerk of the 
church, and was years ago granted a license to preach, but 
secular engagements have kept him from engaging in the 
work of the ministry, except as an occasional supply. 





LOUIS M. KANE. 


Tux Kane family are of Scotch-Irish ancestry and the de- 
scendants of fhe old covenanter stock. John Kane, the 
grandfather of Louis M., emigrated to America from 
Ireland about the time of the Revolutionary war. He was 
while a resident of Ireland engaged in shipping. Was a 
sailor by profession and captain of a vessel. He settled in 
New York city, and there continued the merchant marine 
business, and was the owner of several ships that plied be- 
tween New York and foreign ports. He was then a man of 
large means, but a short time before his death his fortune by 
some unlucky ventures was swept away from him. His wife 





whom he married in Ireland, died in New York, where both 
she and her husband lie buried. There were six children. 
The eldest son Searline died while at college. John K., 
rose to prominence as a lawyer and was a judge of the courts 
of Philadelphia for many years. He was the father of 
Gen. Kane, who distinguished himself during the late war, 
and also of Dr. Kane, the famous Artic explorer. There 
were three daughters, only one of whom married. Elias 
Kent Kane, the father of Louis M., was the youngest of the 
family. He was born in New York in 1781, and educated 
at Yale College. After his graduation he studied law, and 
practiced for some time in his native state. In 1814 he 
came west to the territory of Illinois and settled at Kaskas- 
kia, which was then the metropolis of the west. He there 
opened a law office and had for his pupils the late Judge 
Sidney Breese, Gen. Shields and other men who in after 
years became prominent in the state. In 1818 he was ap- 
pointed Secretary of State by Governor Bond, and continued 
in office until 1824, when he was elected to the senate of the 
United States. He proved himself an industrious and able 
member of that body and served out his full term with so 
much satisfaction to his constituents that he was re-elected 
in 1830, without any serious opposition. Before the expira- 
tion of his second term his health, which had always been 
feeble, gave way, and he died December 11th, 1835. Asa 
public man Mr. Kane stood among the first of the state. 
He left the impress of his genius and talent upon the fun- 
damental law of Illinois. It was he who drafted and wrote 
the constitution which was adopted, and which notwith- 
standing the changes that time has demanded, and its 
amendments which have marred its beauty, still challenges 
the admiration of statesmen for its matchless purity of dic- 
tion, broad statesmanlike principles, liberal construction, 
concise though comprehensive provisions and definition of 
its powers. It is, indeed, a model of its kind, and without a 
peer in the Union. Mr. Kane was held in high estimation 
by his party throughout the Union. He was distinguished 
for his zeal and firmuess as a party man, and exerted a po- 
tent influence through his talents and moral worth, as well 
as by the rectitude of his political principles, for the cause of 
his party in the west. Yet such was his sense of decorum 
and his power of enforcing its obligations on others that he 
was scarcely ever reached by the bitterness of party invec- 
tive. His political friends loved him—his political enemies 
respected him. In 1814 he married Felicita Peltia, a native 
of Kaskaskia, born in 1796, and a descendant of an old 
French family. She died in the home of her birth in 1852. 
There were ten children by that union. Two of them died 
in infancy and four grew to maturity. Maria, the eldest 
daughter, married W. C. Kinney, son of ex-Governor Kin- 
ney. Elias K., was educated and graduated from West 
Point in 1841. He passed through the Mexican war under 
the command of Gen. Taylor, with distinguished honor to 
himself, and rose to the rank of captain at its close. He 
was captured with Captain Thornton at the opening of the 
war when the first blood was shed, and remained a prisoner 
a few weeks when he was exchanged. He was at the siege 
of Monterey, and was stationed there during the battle of 
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Buena Vista. He came up with re-enforcements early on 
the morning after the battle, having been engaged during 
the battle in guarding the pass of Rinconada, to protect 
Gen. Taylor’s rear. Atter the war he went in the expedition 
from Camargo to Santa Fé. He was then ordered to Cali- 
fornia, where he acted as Quartermaster from 1847 to 1852. 
He disbursed immense sums of money to the perfect satis- 
faction of his superiors at Washington city. It is said of 
him, that although he was one of the youngest officers in 
the regular army, yet he stood among the highest in every 
quality of the man of honor, the soldier and the gentleman. 
No man ever possessed more of the confidence of those who 
were on terms of intimacy with him. ‘‘ None knew him but to 
love him.” Elizabeth, the second daughter of Elias K. 
Kane, married William H. Bissell, who was then a practising 
attorney of law, in which profession he became eminent. 
At the breaking out of the Mexican war he raised a regi- 
ment and was commissioned colonel. It was known as the 
2d Regiment, and took a conspicuous part in the battle of 
Buena Vista, and to it and the Mississippi Rifles belongs the 
honor of saving the day and preventing the defeat of Gen. 
Taylor’s forces. After the war he returned and represented 
his District in Congress, and while there was noted for his 
aggressiveness and hostility to the slave power. His phil- 
ippics against the institution of slavery were unequaled and 
terrible, and called down upon him the wrath and vengeance 
of the leaders from the South. But he had faced the cold 
polished lance in the hands of the Mexican, and stood un- 
daunted on the gory field of Buena Vista, while his com- 
rades were falling thick and fast around him, and was made 
of too heroic material to quail before the braggadocio of 
southern chivalry and their threatened resort to the duello, 
to compel his acquiescence to their views and schemes. In 
1856 he was nominated by his party and elected Governor 
of Illinois, and died much regretted in 1859. 

Louis M. Kane, the subject of this sketch, is the youngest of 
the children of Elias Kent Kane. He was born in Kaskaskia 
May 17th, 1831, and spent his boyhood in the schools of 
Kaskaskia and remained there until 1844, when he removed 
to Belleville, and from there he went to California in 1851, 
and engaged in mining and different vocations until 1856, 
when he returned home to Belleville. In 1857, he was ap- 
pointed private secretary to Governor Bissell, and remained 
in that capacity for two years. In 1869 he went to 
Nashville in Washington county, then back to Belleviile, 
and in 1879 came to Pinckneyville, and engaged in the 
agricultural implement trade in connection with his sons, and 
soon after they added livery, feed and sale stables, and here 
he has continued to the present. On the 6th of August, 
1856, he was united in marriage to Miss Mary, daughter of 
Captain William Watson of Belleville. By that union 
there have been ten children, eight of whom are living. 
Their names in the order of their birth, are Louis McLain, 
who is a lawyer and resident of Chicago, Illinois ; Carrie W., 
Charles Delisle, law student in the office of E. H. Lemen; 
William W., Elias Kent, John K., May and Elizabeth Kane. 
Louis M., married Miss Ella Kaniff of St. Louis, Mo. 
Politically Mr. Kane has always been a staunch and reli- 
able Democrat. He is an honored member of A. F, and A. 





M., and belongs to Mitchell Lodge No. 85, Pinckneyville, 
Hlinois. 


THOMAS BOYD. 

Tue Boyd family on the paternal side is of Scotch ances- 
try, and on the maternal, English. William Boyd, the 
great-grandfather of Thomas, was a native of Ireland, and 
emigrated to America during the Revolutionary war, es- 
poused the cause of the patriots, joined the army under 
Washington and fought for the independence of his adopted 
country. After the close of the war he married and settled 
in Georgia, where his son, John, the grandfather of the 
present family, was born in 1818. John Boyd moved to 
North Carolina, and from thence to Tennessee, and in 1823 
came to Illinois and settled in Washington county, but soon 
after removed to Randolph county to a point then known 
as Heacock’s Prairie, now known as Dutch Hill Prairie, and 
there remained until his death, which occurred about 1837. 
During the war of 1812 he enlisted and was a soldier under 
Jackson in the southern army. His son, John B., father of 
Thomas, was born in Georgia in 1806, and came with his father 
to Illinois, and here married Isabel Douglass, daughter of 
Lance L. Douglass. She was born in Scotland though partially 
reared in Illinois. She survived her husband, who died in 
1854, and she in 1880. By this union there were eight chil- 
dren, five of whom are living. Thomas, the subject of this 
sketch, was born in Randolph county, Sept. 6th, 1847; he was 
reared upon his father’s farm and recieved his education in the 
district schools of his neighborhood. At the age of nineteen 
he left home and worked at his trade of carpenter ; subsequent- 
ly taught school, which he continued until 1870, when he en- 
tered the law office of Murphey & Boyd at Pinckneyville 
and commenced the study of law; he however continued to 
follow teaching in the winter months, returning to his 
studies during vacation. At the January term of the Su- 
preme Court, held at Springfield in 1875, he passed a suc- 
cessful examination and was admitted to the bar; he then 
formed a law partnership with his preceptors, and became a 
member of the well-known law firm of Murphey & Boyd 
Bros., which continued until July, 1882, when John Boyd 
withdrew, and Thomas Boyd remained a law partner with 
Mr. Murphy until the latter part of November, 1882, when 
the dissolution of the firrn took place by mutual consent. 
As a practitioner Mr. Boyd has reason to be gratified with 
his suecess; he brought to the profession studious habits, 
industry, and an earnest desire to excel ; while comparative- 
ly on the threshold of his professional life, he has given un- 
doubted evidence of his fitness and ability to cope with the 
subtle intricacies of the law, and in good time we opine 
he will become eminent and learned in his chosen profession. 

Politically Mr. Boyd has always been a reliable Demo- 
erat, true to his principles, and without doubt or shadow of 
turning. He is an honored member of the A. F. & A. M. and 
also of the higher order of R.A. M. On the 13th of March, 
1878, he was joined in holy wedlock to Mrs. Sarah J. Hight, nee 
Hughes, daughter of William A. Hughes, of Pulaski county, 
Illinois. By that union there have been two children, 
named Maud S., who died in her second year, and Loren 
H, Boyd. 
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Tur Anderson family of Perry county are descended from 
the pioneer stock of Illinois. They are of Scotch ancestry. 
Members of the family came to America prior to the Revo- 
lutionary war and settled in Virginia. Amos Anderson, the 
grandfather of Richard B., was born in that State and came 
west to Kaskaskia in 1790. He remained there until 1824, 
then moved to Perry county and settled in the eastern part 
of Holt’s Prairie, and there died about 1844. In his house 
was held the first term of court after Perry county was or- 
ganized in 1827. During the war of 1812 he volunteered 
and was a soldier under General Jackson in the Southern 
army. He married in Virginia, by which union there were 
seven children, one of whom is living, named John, a resi- 
dent of Emporia, Kansas. Of that union was Berry Ander- 
son, the father of Richard B. He was born in Kaskaskia 
December 27, 1805, and died December 5, 1867. He fol- 
lowed the occupation of a farmer, and was a resident of this 
county until his death He was a soldier of the Black 
Hawk war, and was an open-hearted generous man, and 
gave much to charity. He married Elizabeth Marlow in 
1830. She was a native of Perry county, and the daughter 





of Richard and Tabitha Marlow. She died June 11, 1853. 
He subsequently married Aletha McKinney. Her maiden 
name was Hall, daughter of Aleanac Hall. By the latter 
marriage there was one child named John Newton Ander- 
son. By the first marriage there were nine children, six of 
whom are still living. Two of the sons, Andrew J. and 
Bartley C. were soldiers in the late war. The first was a 
member of Company I, 1st Mo. Regt., and the latter in the 
80th Regt. Ills. Vol. The subject of this sketch is the 
youngest in the family. He was born in Holt’s Prairie, 
Perry county, Ilinois, June 9, 1853. He was reared upon 
the farm, and received his primary education in the public 
schools of the county. After the death of his father he was 
placed with his brother in Bond county and remained in his 
home one year, after which he hired out to do general farm 
work. During the winter months he attended school. When 
he reached the age of nineteen he attended the Agricultural 
School in Irvington, in Washington county, and in the follow. 
ing winter taught school. In the summer he returned to 
farm work, and so continued teaching in the winter and 
working in the summer months until 1875, when in the spring 
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of that year he entered the National Normal University at 
Lebanon, Ohio, with the design of more fully equipping him. 
self for teaching, a profession he determined to adopt and 
make his life work. He remained in the University two 
years, then returned and taught the public schools in Nash- 
ville, Washington county, Illinois, then took charge of the 
schools at New Mindom in same county, and subsequently 
was Principal of the public schools of Tamaroa and Pinckney- 
ville in Perry county, and Kinmendy, in Marion county, 
Illinois. In 1882 ill health compelled him to abandon 
teaching for awhile. In 1882 his ability as a teacher and 
zeal in the cause of education was suitably rewarded by 
being elected to the position of Superintendent of theschools 
of Perry county, and at the present time he is exercising the 
duties of the office in a manner creditable alike to himself 
and those who honored him with their suffrages. On the 
14th of August, 1879, he was united in marriage to Miss 
Retta, daughter of A. J. and Sarah Bowman, of Tamaroa, 
Il. By that union there is one daughter named Elma Vera 
Anderson. His wife is a member of the Presbyterian church. 
Mr. Anderson holds membership with the Baptist church. 
His father and mother were among the first members of that 
church in Perry county, and assisted in its organization. 
Mr. Anderson isa member of the A. F.and A. M., and belongs 
to Tamaroa Lodge No. 207. Politically he uniformly votes 
the Republican ticket. School teaching has been his pro- 
tession during the greater part of his active life, and it may 
be incidentally mentioned that his brother, Harrison M. 
Anderson, is also a teacher, and stands in the front rank of 
the profession in the State. 


LEWIS HAMMACK. 


Tae Hammack family is of English and Scotch ancestry. 
The paternal grandfather was named Lewis, and was born 
in Virginia, and removed to Tennessee in 1814, and settled 
in Warren county, where he died. He was by occupation a 
farmer, and a local preacher in the M. E. Church. He 
married a lady by the name of Fagins, by which union there 
were nine children, who grew to maturity. Of these was 
Benjamin, the father of the subject of this sketch. He was 
born in Virginia in 1800, and went with the family to Ten- 
nessee, where he remained until 1827, when he came north 
to Illinois, and settled in Jackson county. Two years later 
he removed to Perry county, and settled northwest of Tama- 
roa, and there died in 1875. He followed farming. He 
married Sarah Hull, of Kentucky. She was the daughter 
of Richard and Nancy (Stockdale) Hull. She died in 1877. 
By that union there were nine children, all of whom reached 
maturity, and five of them yet survive. Lewis is the second 
in the family. He was born in Warren county, Tennessee, 
June 25, 1825, and was two years old when the family came 
north to Illinois. He grew up on the farm, and like most 
farmers’ boys of an early day in Illinois, received a limited 
education in the subscription schools of his neighborhood. 
He remained at home until June, 1846, at which time he 
volunteered for one year’s service in the Mexican war. He 
joined Company K of the Second Regiment Illinois Vol- 
unteers, under the command of Col. Bissell, subsequently 
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governor of Illinois. He participated with his command in 
the hard-fought battle of Buena Vista, where the American 
forces under Gen. Taylor met and defeated five times their 
number of the Mexicans under their favorite leader and 
general, Santa Anna. After his enlistment expired he re- 
turned home and went to school fifteen days,—then taught 
school two terms at Pinckneyville. In 1848 he was soli- 
cited to run for circuit clerk. He consented, made the race, 
and was elected, and served one full term. In 1852 he was 
a candidate for the same position on the prohibition plat- 
form, but was defeated by a small majority. When he was 
teaching school he got hold of “Chitty on Contracts,” which 
awakened in him a desire for the profession of law. Dr. 
Jones, a warm personal friend of his, encouraged him to 
study for the bar, and, without his knowledge, procured his 
license to practice, the date of which is Feb. 7th, 1853. He 
then went to work in earnest, and studied hard to acquire a 
knowledge of the law. The first court held after his admis- 
sion he had a few cases, and at every subsequent term they 
kept increasing, and he was soon in the possession of a large 
docket ; and, in fact, for a number of years, no cases of any 
importance were tried in the courts of Perry county in which 
he was not retained as counsel on one side or the other. His 
specialties are in the line of the Chancery side and real 
estate law, and in that class of practice he has few superiors 
at the bar. 

In 1861 he was a candidate for the position of Judge 
of this Circuit, and also in 1863, but both times was de- 
feated, the last time by only twenty-seven votes. His com- 
petitor on that occasion was Judge Mulky, now one of the 
Supreme Justices of the State. He has held the office of 
Master in Chancery twice,—the first time, while he was cir- 
cuit clerk, and the other after he was in the practice. His 
practice accumulated to such a degree that he was unable 
to give it the attention it required, and therefore resigned. 
Mr. Hammack has been married three times. The first time 
to Miss Cordelia M. Edwards, April 7th, 1851. She died 
May 14th, 1872, leaving three children, named Elizabeth 
Jane, who is the wife of Benjamin Wood, now a resident of 
Choctaw Nation, in the Indian Territory; William, and 
Charles Lewis, who are residents of Pinckneyville. On the 
9th of October, 1876, Mr. Hammack married Miss Emma 
J. Bull. She died Nov. 25, 1877, leaving no living issue. 
He married his present wife December 7th, 1879. She was 
Mrs. Maria Jane Guthrie, nee Rigg, a native of Chester 
county, Pennsylvania, and daughter of Alexander and Han- 
nah (Maitland) Rigg. His wife is a member of the Presby- 
terian Church. Politically, Mr. Hammack was originally a 
democrat, but was opposed to slavery. In 1856, during the 
Kansas-Nebraska troubles, he leaned to the anti-slavery 
party, and voted for W. H. Bissell for governor; and the 
whig ticket for Bell and Everett in 1860; and for Abraham 
Lincoln in 1864; and voted for all subsequent Presidents 
up to 1880, when he became a convert to the principles and 
theories of the Greenback party and voted their ticket. He 
is an outspoken and avowed prohibitionist, and believes that 
the licensing of saloons is an offense against good morals, 
religion, and against the best interests of society. 
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Tuer Rushing family are the descendants of English and 
Welsh ancestry. The paternal grandfather, Joseph Rush- 
ing, was born in Ason county, North Carolina. In 1811 he 
moved to Bedford county, Tennessee, and there died. He 
married Martha Deason. Both lie buried at the Enos 
Meeting House burying ground in Bedford county, Tenn. 
There were four sons and eight daughters by that union. 
Five of the children are yet living. Of the sons was Joel, 
father of Evan B., born in Ason county, N. C., Dee. 26, 
1799. He grew to manhood in Tennessee, and married in 
1820, and in 1833 came to and stopped for a short time in 
Washington county. The same year he purchased the S. 
W. quarter of the S. E. quarter of section thirteen and the 
N. W. quarter of the N. E. quarter of section twenty-four 
in T. 4, R. 4, W. of 3d P. M. in Perry county, improved it, 
and there made his home until his death, which occurred 
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July 10, 1878. He was quite active and prominent in life, 
and was one of the county commissioners under whose direc- 
tion was built the old part of the present court-house. He 
became a member of the Baptist church in 1860. He was 
an exemplary and good citizen. In 1820, while a resident 
of Tennessee, he married Susanna Haile of the same state. 
She died Aug. 7, 1843. He afterwards married Sabra Tack- 
ett. She died, leaving no children living. He subsequently 
married Martha Y. Wells, who yet survives him. By the 
latter marriage there is one son, named Robert C. Rushing, 
clerk in the banking house of Murphey, Wall & Co 

By the union of Joel and Susanah (Haile) Rushing, there 
were eight children, whose names are Joseph A., who died 
in his fourteenth year, John W., Evan B., Enoch D., 
Amanda, wife of Rev. John C. Wilson, Joel P., Thomas S. 
and Martha Ann. The latter died in infancy. Evan B., 
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the subject of this sketch, was born in Bedford county, 
Tenn., June 17, 1827. He was raised on the farm, and re- 
ceived his education in the common schools of Perry county, 
which was farther improved by teaching and self-culture. 
In 1856 he was elected circuit clerk of Perry county, re- 
elected in 1860, and served two terms. The position of clerk 
made him acquainted with many of the forms of law and a 
knowledge of the practice, and by reading the standard 
text-books during his leisure time while he was circuit clerk, 
he fitted himself to enter the profession of law. He passed 
a creditable and successful examination, and was admitted 
to the bar in July, 1868. He commenced the practice in 
Pinckneyville. He chose the chancery and real estate busi- 
ness, and has given that practice the most of his attention 
since his admission. In 1868 he was appointed master in 
chancery by Hon. M. C. Crawford, Judge of this judicial 
circuit, and was re-appointed at different times by Judges 
Watts, Snyder and Wall, and has held the office with but 
slight interregnum ever since. Politically, Mr. Rushing 
has been a life-long democrat and a staunch believer in 
Democratic principles. In the local government of Pinck- 
neyville, he has served the people as President of the Board 
of Trustees for three terms, and has been a member of the 
board before and since. He was one of the original founders 
and promoters of the Perry County Agricultural Society in 
1856, and has been prominently identified and connected 
with it since that date. It can truthfully be said of Mr. 
Rushing, that he is eminently a business man, and conducts 
his business, whether it be of a public or private nature, 
upon plain business principles, which, in the end, always 
assures and brings success. 

On the 20th of March, 1849, he was united in marriage 
to Miss Letitia, daughter of Reuben and Elizabeth (Jones) 
Kelley, natives of Bedford county, Tenn. She was born in 
Perry county, Ills., Feb. 6, 1833, and died Sept. 28, 1864. 
By that union there were four children, three of whom are 
living. Their names in the order of their birth are Susanna 
E., wife of Thomas S. Campbell, Mary A, wife of Frank 
M. Roe, Edna L., who died Sept. 15, 1861, and Richard J. 
Rushing, who married Miss Lizzie Rohe of Pinckneyville. 
On the 3d of Sept., 1878, Mr. Rushing married Mrs. Mar- 
garet M., widow of James J. Hoye, and daughter of W. C. 
Murphey. an old and distinguished settler of Perry county. 
Mrs, Rushing was born in Perry county. She has one child 
by her former marriage, named Kate Hoye. Mr. Rushing 
is a member of the A. F. and A. M. order, and belongs to 
Mitchell Lodge, No. 85, and Du Quoin Chapter, No. 44. 


Carr. R. Q. THOMPSON. 


Tue subject of the following sketch was born in Lawrence 
county, Pennsylvania, Aug. 31st, 1836. His father James 
G. Thompson was a native of the same State. He came 
west in 1859 and settled in Du Quoin, Perry county, Illinois, 
and remained in the county until his death, which occurred 
Noy 16, 1879. He was a carpenter and cabinetmaker, and 





followed the trade for the greater portion of his life. He 
married Miss Polly Hunter, who was born and raised in 
Lawrence county, Pa., and there died in 1857. By that 
union there were four sons and the same number of daughters. 

Robert Q. is the eldest of the family. He received a fair 
Engiish education in the common schools of his native 
county. When old enough he worked at the trade of car- 

pentering and cabinet-making , and subsequently followed 
the business of operating and running stationary engines 

He came to the west in 1857, and remained a citizen of 
Perry county until the breaking out of the late war, when, 

with characteristic patriotism and devotion to his country, 

in the hour of its peril, enlisted for the term of three years, 
the date of which was August Ist, 1861. He became a 
member of Co. G of the 12th Regt. Ills. Vols. Ezekiey 
and William were also members of the same company. The 
former veteranized and remained in the service until the close 
of the war. The 12th Regt. was enlisted for the three 
months’ service, but soon after re-enlisted for three years. 
On the 81st of Dec., 1863, while the regiment was stationed 
at Pulaski in Tennessee, Mr. Thompson veteranized with his 
company, and remained in the service until the close of the 
war, and was mustered out at Louisville, Ky., July 4, 1865, 

and finally discharged at Springfield, Ils., July 11, 1865, 
having been in the service a few days lacking four years. 
The 12th Ills. was when first in the service a part of Gen, 
Prentiss’ division. When thé army was organized into corps 
it became part of the 16th army corps, under the command 
of Gen. Dodge. In the Atlanta Campaign it was part of the 
15th army corps, under command of Gen. John A. Logan, 

and remained with that corps all through the succeeding 
campaigns, including Sherman's memorable march to the sea- 
Capt. Thompson passed from a private to sergeancy in his 
company, and then toasecond lieutenancy. When the regi- 
ment veteranized he was elected captain of the company, and 
from that time had command of the company until mustered 
out of the service. His commission as first lieutenant, dates 
April 11, 1865, and his commission as captain, June 12, 1865. 
He was wounded on the 22d of July, 1864, at the siege of 
Atlanta, the ball passing through his left shoulder. He 
came home and remained there until convalescent, when he 
rejoined his command which was then at Rome, Georgia, and 
continued with it until mustered out in date above-named. 
After the close of the war he came to Pinckneyville and en- 
gaged in the cabinet making and furniture business, and still 
remains in the same trade. On the 1st January, 1873, he was 
appointed postmaster of Pinckneyville, and has been 
continued in that position to the present. On the 7th Sept., 
1865, he was united in marriage to Miss Mary Jane, daughter 
of Josiah and Isabel Foster Swafford, of Franklin county, 
Ills. By that union there were four children, one of whom 
is living, a son named James J. Both Mr. and Mrs. Thomp- 
son are members of the M. E. Church. He is a member of 
I. 0.0.F. Politically he comes from an old whig family, 
who, after the disbandment of that party joined the Republi- 
can organization. Capt. Thompson cast his first presidential 
vote for A. Lincoln, and from that time to the present has 
not swerved in his allegiance to the party of his first choice. 
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Tur Roe family are of Welsh descent. Daniel Roe, the 
grandfather of the present family was born at Oyster Bay, 
Long Island, New York, in 1780. His parents were na- 
tives of Wales, and emigrated to America some time prior 
to the Revolutionary war. Daniel Roe adopted the ministry 
as his calling, and was a disciple and believer in the religious 
tenets as expounded by Swedenborg, preaching that doc- 
trine for many years at Cincinnati, but finally abandoned 
it and became a convert to orthodoxy. While yet in his 
boyhood his parents removed to Mason county, Kentucky, 
and he there remained until 1802, when he went to Ohio 
and settled at Lebanon. He afterwards removed to Cincin- 
nati, where he engaged in the practice of law, and thence to 
Dayton, of which city he laid out a portion while it was in 
its infancy. He died there in 1842, at the age of sixty- 
three years. 

His son, Thomas §., the father of the subject of this 
sketch, was born in Cincinnati on the — day of , 
1818. The family soon after removed to Dayton, and there 
Thomas §. grew to manhood, adopted medicine as his pro- 
fession, and graduated at the Louisville Medical college, in 
1841. He commenced practice in Ohio, and there con- 








tinued until 1843, when he removed to Illinois, and stopped 
at Shawneetown. The next year he moved to Mt. Vernon, 
and one year later to Nashville, in Washington county, and 
there remained until the fall of 1849, when he removed to 
Chester, in Randolph county, and finally on February 14th, 
1857, came to Pinckneyville, where he died on October 12th, 
1873. He married Miss Anna Maria Boyer (daughter of 
Jacob and Catherine Boyer, who were a family of Pennsyl- 
vania Germans from Lancaster county, Pa.), on March 30, 
1841. She died March 10, 1871. By that union there 
were three sons who reached years of maturity: Robert C., 
who was a member of Co. G, 12th Ill. Inft., and was killed 
at the battle of Fort Donelson on Feb. 14, 1862; Frank M. 
the youngest, now deputy circuit clerk, and Charles H., the 
eldest, the subject of this sketch, who was born at Dayton, 
Ohio, Feb. 24, 1842. He was educated in the common 
schools of Chester and Pinckneyville. Before he attained 
his majority the war of 1861 broke out, and on the 24th day 
of July, 1861, he enlisted for three years’ service in Co. G, 
12th Ill. Inft., and remained with the company until June, 
1864, when he was detailed for special duty in the regi- 
mental adjutant’s office, and there remained until he was 
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detailed as clerk at post head-quarters, at Corinth, Miss. 
He was successively detailed clerk to Brigade adjutant’s 
office, Brigade quartermaster’s office and finally to Division 
quartermaster’s office of the 4th Division 15th Army Corps, 
where he remained until the expiration of his service, and 
then accepted an appointment as chief clerk in that office 
until the close of the war, and practically remained in the 
army until July, 1865, when he returned to Pinckneyville, 
and in November, 1865, entered the circuit clerk’s office as 
deputy, and so remained until August 10, 1867, when the 
death of J. M. Brown, the clerk, occurred. On the 12th of 
August Mr. Roe was appointed clerk by Judge M. C. Craw- 
ford, and in November was elected to fill out the unexpired 
term. In 1868, by reason of his ability and attention to 
duties, he was renominated by the Republican party, and at 
the general election following was re-elected ; he has since 
been successively re-elected in the years 1872, 1876 and 
1880, and at the expiration of the present term will have 
been clerk of said court for seventeen successive years. 
Such a record of continued confidence in his integrity and 
ability any one may be proud of. As an official he is 
quick, prompt and industrious, locking carefully after the 
details of the office, and keeping the records in a clear» 
business-like style. In his intercourse with the public he 
is attentive and accommodating, and at all times ready to 
furnish information, and in such a cheerful manner as to 
win him many friends and make him, almost a necessity in 
the office, to which much of his popularity is due. In 
1867 he began abstracting the titles of the lands of Perry 
county, completing the same in {881, and which he has 
always kept open to public inspection free of charge. In 
politics he is a staunch Republican, his first vote being cast 
for Lincoln for President, since which time he has been a 
consistent member of that political organization. On the 
16th day of September, 1866, he was united in marriage to 
Harriet V. Jones, youngest daughter of Humphrey B. 
and Harriet (Dobbyns) Jones. Her parents were natives of 
Virginia and Kentucky, and moved to Illinois in the year 
1821, where he engaged in the practice of medicine; he 
moved to Pinckneyville in 1827. Mr. Jones during his life 
filled many offices of honor and trust in Perry county. He 
held the offices of circuit and county clerk and probate 
judge when the county was first organized, and for a number 
of years afterwards. In fact, for a long time he 
held all the offices of the county except that of sheriff,— 
including that of postmaster at Pinckneyville. In 1840 
he commenceds the practice of law, and from that time 
until his death was the leading lawyer of the county; he 
was a member of the constitutional convention of Illinois in 
the year 1848. He was a man of strict probity of charac- 
ter, honorable to a fault, and possessed of the kindliest 
feelings toward all. Few men of his day had finer business 
qualifications, and for years he was regarded as the encyclo- 
pedia of knowledge pertaining to the records and business 
of said county. He died November 25, 1855. 

The connections of Mr. Roe seem to have been singu- 
larly fortunate in being selected to official positions. Himself 





and father-in-law circuit clerk of said county, and his 


younger brother, his deputy, married the youngest daughter 
of Evan B. Rushing, who was for eight years circuit clerk 
of said county. The terms of the three represent forty-one 
years of the said office. In addition, the uncle of Mr. Roe, Col, 
E. R. Roe, was for four years circuit clerk of McLean county, 
and afterwards U S. Marshal for the southern district of 
Illinois. Two uncles of Mr. Roe also occupied official posi- 
tions in Ohio, one as county auditor at Dayton, Ohio, and 
one as county inspector of the same place. Mr. Roe and 
Mr. Rushing have been for three elections pitted against 
each other as representing the strength of the opposing 
parties, and at each election exerted the strength and ac- 
tivity of their friends to the utmost. 

There have been born to Charles H. and Harriet V. Roe 
eight children, seven of whom are now living, to wit: 
Fannie Gertrude, Jennie Jones, Harriet Maria, Robert 
Boyer, Charles Henry, Thomas: Hamilton and John DeWitt. 

Mr. and Mrs, Roe are both members of the Methodist 
Episcopal church. 

The parentage of Humphrey B. Jones was as follows: 
William Jones, born April 24, 1772, of Welsh parentage, 
and Humphrey B. Jones was born January 13, 1799. 


HON. JOHN W. PYATT. 


Tue Pyatt family, of which the subject of this sketch is 
a member, are the descendants of a Quaker family who 
came to America with William Penn, founded Philadelphia 
and settled Pennsylvania. There the family lived for sev- 
eral generations. Ebenezer Pyatt, the grandfather of John 
W., was born in Philadelphia, in 1755. During the Revo- 
lutionary war he espoused the cause of the patriots and en- 
listed in the army under Washington, and remained in 
the service four years. A grateful country in after years 
acknowledged his services and he became a revolutionary 
pensioner. After the war he married Rebecca Milburn, of 
Loudon county, Virginia, and soon after moved to Southern 
Ohio, at which place a few settlements had been made. 
From there he went to Tennessee, then to Kentucky and in 
1814, came to the Territory of Llinois and settled in what. 
is now known as Jackson county, and there lived until 
his death, which took place January 20, 1835. There were 
seven children by his marriage with Rebecca Milburn, 
one of whom was Samuel Pyatt, father of the present 
family. He was born in Southern Ohio, April 16, 1793. 
He came to Illinois in 1814, and settled in Jackson county, 
and remained a resident of that county until April, 1829, 
when he removed to Perry county at a point southwest 
from where the town of Du Quoin now stands. There he 
rented land, farmed it, and during the winter months taught 
school. About two years later he moved to sec. 8, twp. 6, 
R, 2, to land that he had entered, and there remained until 
his death, which occurred September 21, 1875. In 1817, 
he married Miss Mary, daughter of John Phelps, a native 
of Kentucky, but a resident of Williamson county at the 
time of her marriage. She died January 4,1846. He sub- 
sequently married Mrs. Cyrena Marlin, who still survives. 
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her husband and at present lives in Jasper county, Mis- 
souri. By the union of Samuel and Mary (Phelps) Pyatt 
there were nine children, one of whom died in infancy, and 
another, a daughter, died at the age of fourteen. Seven of 
the children grew to maturity, and six are yet living. James 
M. one of the sons, enlisted at the breaking out of the Mexican 
war, in Co. K, 2nd Regt., and while en route to the seat of war 
was accidentally shot while the command to which he was 
attached was passing through Texas, and near the renowned 
Alamo, made famous and historical in the annals of Texas 
when that State threw off the yoke of Mexico. He died 
three months after at San Antonia, from the effects of his 
wound. John W. Pyatt, the subject of this sketch, was 
born in Jackson county, Illinois, June 22, 1820. He was 
raised upon the farm, and received a limited education in 
the subscription schools of Jackson and Perry counties. 
His education has been that of self-culture, and was derived 
more from general reading and habits of close observation 
than from schools. 

He remained at home until the Mexican war, when he en- 
listed for one year’s service in Co. K of the 2nd Illinois Regt. 
commanded by Col. Bissell, afterward Governor of the 
State. After his brother received his accidental wound he 
was detailed to take care of him, and during the next three 
months nursed him until death relieved him of his charge. 
In the meantime the army had passed on to the seat of war 
and had fought the battle of Buena Vista. So arduous was 
Mr. Pyatt’s duties in taking care of his brother, and being 
unaccustomed to the climate and water, his own health gave 
way, and from that time to the present, he has been an invalid. 
At the expiration of his term of service he returned home, 
and in 1849 was solicited to run for Sheriff. He consented 
and was elected. In 1853 he was elected County Clerk, and 
re-elected in 1857, and held that position until 1861. On 
July 2, 1859, he married Mrs. Lydia E Burnell nee 
Andrews. She was a native of New York. In 1864, he 
moved on to a farm and farmed until the death of his wife, 
which sad event occurred May 6, 1878. Since that time he 
has practically made his home with his brother. Politically 
Mr. Pyatt was originally a Henry Clay Whig, and in 1844, 
cast his first vote for “Gallant Harry of the West.” After 
the disbandment of the Whig party he joined the Repub- 
lican ranks, and voted for Abraham Lincoln, From that 
time to the present has been devoted to the principles of 
that political organization. 

In 1872, his worth and standing as a citizen, was honor- 
ably recognized by being elected to represent the 48th Dis- 
trict in the General Assembly of the State. While a mem- 
ber of that body he earned the reputation of being a careful 
and prudent member, and one who carefully guarded the 
rights of his immediate constituents and voted for measures 
that were in the interest of the whole State. In 1875, he 
was elected one of the County Commissioners, re-elected in 
1878, and again elected in 1881, and is now serving his 
third term in that body. We simply mention these facts in 
the history of Mr. Pyatt, as it seems to show in what esti- 
mation he is held by the people in whose midst he has lived 
for over fifty years. He succeeded to the confidence of the 





citizens of Perry county over thirty years ago, and from that 
time to the present has not forfeited it, but rather has grown 
in their esteem and good will. This a record of which any 
man may be proud. In his manner Judge Pyatt is a plain, 
unassuming man, making no pretensions to be other than 
what he is—a quiet and unobtrusive gentleman. 





CAPTAIN M. C. EDWARDS. 

Tue Edwards family are descendants of English ancestors, 
but for many generations have been residents of this country. 
Calvin Edwards, the grandfather, was a native of Vermont, 
born in 1786. He removed to Ohio in 1814, and in 1818 
came to Illinois and settled at Shawneetown, and there 
remained until 1835, when he came to Perry county, and 
died here December 2, 1861. He was a farmer by occupa- 
tion. He married Fanny Cook, who was born in 1780 in 
Connecticut. She survived her husband, and died in the 
spring of 1876 at the advanced age of ninety-six years. Of 
that union was William Edwards, the father of Mortimer 
C. He was born in Athens, Vermont, February 14, 1805. 
He was a mere lad when the family moved to Ohio, and in 
his boyhood, when they came to Illinois. He grew up to 
manhood in Shawneetown, and remained there until 1830, 
when he came to Pinckneyville, and here he and his brother 
engaged in mercantile business, in which he continued until 
September, 1843, when he commenced the practice of 
law, which he continued until his death, which occurred 
April 10, 1854. 

On the 24th of May, 1832, he was united in marriage to 
Miss Juliet M., daughter of Samuel and Elizabeth (Jenkins) 
Brown. Mrs. Edwards was born in Abington, Washington 
county, Virginia, in 1813. She was a resident of Shawnee- 
town, Illinois, at the time of her marriage. She still sur- 
vives her husband, and is a resident of Pinckneyville. By 
the union of Mr and Mrs. Edwards there were eight chil- 
dren, six of whom reached maturity, and three of 
whom are now living. Their names in the order of 
their birth are Cordelia, who was the wife of Lewis 
Hammack. She died, leaving three children. Gilbert H. 
was the second son. He enlisted during the late war in 
Company A, of the Eighteenth Regiment, Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and died at Cairo, Illinois, in August, 1861, from 
disease contracted while in the line of his duty. Eliza was 
the wife of C.C. Irwin. She died, leaving two children. Row- 
ena was the wife of J. D. Hamilton. They are both residents of 
Geneva, Nebraska. W. W. is the youngest living. He is 
a practicing attorney of Pinckneyville. Mortimer G., the 
subject of this sketch, was born in Pinckneyville, March 
14, 1838. He was educated in the common schools of his 
native town, which was supplemented by two years tuition 
in Masonic College, located at Lexington, Missouri. He 
then entered the office of Lewis Hammack and commenced 
the study of law, and after reading the standard text books 
and making suitable progress was upon examination in open 
court admitted to the bar. The date of his admission was 
in the fall of 1860. The war of the rebellion breaking out 
soon afterward he assisted in raising a company for the 
service. Upon its organization Mr. Edwards was elected 
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First Lieutenant, and duly commissioned. The company 
became a part of the 18th Regiment, Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and was known as Company C. The date of the 
muster in was August 10, 1862. The regiment was organized 
and rendezvoused at Anna, Illinois, and from there pro- 
ceeded to Cairo, where it became a part of the Third Bri 
gade of the Third Division of the Seventeenth Army Corps. 
The regiment received its first baptism of fire at Fort 
Gibson, May 1st, 1863. Afterward it took part in the siege, 
reduction and capture of Vicksburg. In the charge upon the 
works of the latter place May 22, 1863, company C went into 
the fight with thirty-two men, and so desperate and deadly was 
the fire of the enemy that they left twenty-four dead and 
wounded on the field of battle. After the capture of Vicks- 
burg the regiment was detached and joined the command 
under General Thomas, and were placed in the corps com- 
manded by General A.J. Smith, and under him made the 
memorable campaign through Missouri in their effort to 
capture the rebel General Price. Before, however, going 
upon that raid they assisted in the battle of Guntown, or 
Tupelo. After the campaign in Missouri they went to St. 
Louis and embarked for Nashville, where they joined 
Thomas’ forces and assisted in the battle of Nashville, which 
resulted in the annihilation of Hood’s forces. Soon after 
they joined the forces at Mobile, and participatedin the cap- 
ture of Fort Blakely and Spanish Fort. The regiment then 
returned to Montgomery, Alabama, where they were mus- 
tered, and proceeded to Chicago,where they were discharged. 
Lieutenant Edwards was promoted to the captaincy of the 
company and commissioned in June, 1864, soon after the 
battle of Tupelo. Captain Edwards returned home and 
here engaged in various businesses until 1869, when he 
engaged regularly in the practice of law in which he has con- 
tinued until the present. In 1880 he was nominated for 
the office of State’s Attorney by the Republican party, in 
convention assembled, and at the ensuing election in Novem- 
ber was elected by a handsome majority. Mr. Edwards is 
recognized as an able and vigilant prosecutor, well read in 
law and a good advocate. His official career so far has 
justified the wisdom of those who honored him with their 
suffrages. Politically, he is a thorough-paced Republican, 
and a prohibitionist in sentiment. He is an honorable 
member of the A. F.and A. M. order. On the 23d of August, 
1860, he married Miss H. M. Edwards, a native of Pinck- 
neyville, by which union there are two children, whose 
names are Emma A., wife of J. A. Biby, of Cairo, Illinois, 
and William O. Edwards. Both he and his wife are mem- 
bers of the M. E. church. 


RICHARD M. DAVIS. 


Tue Davis family are of Welsh ancestry on the paternal 
side and Irish on the maternal. Four generations ago, the 
paternal great-grandfather emigrated from Wales and settled 
in Virginia. There his son, Isham Davis, was born and 
there grew to manhood. About 1808, the family moved to 
Kentucky, and settled in Warren county, and there Isham 
Davis died. He married a Miss Gillam, and of that union 
was born Richard’ Gillam Davis, father of the subject of 





this sketch. He was born in Virginia in 1806. He was in 
his infancy when the family went to Kentucky. In 1828 
he came to Illinois and settled in Randolph county, near 
what is now known as Steelesville. In 1849, he took up his 
permanent residence in Perry county, and died near the 
village of Denmark, in June, 1851. He was a regularly 
ordained minister in the Baptist church, and followed his 
ministerial calling until his death. He married Eliza 
Bradley, a native of Tennessee, daughter of Joshua and 
Nancy (Gardner) Bradley. She was a resident of Jackson 
county, Illinois, at the time of her marriage. She still sur- 
vives her husband, and at present is a resident of Pinckney- 
ville. By her marriage with Mr. Davis there were eight 
children, five of whom are living. Richard M. is the eldest. 
He was born in Jackson county, Illinois, September 15, 
1834, and was in his fourth year when the family removed 
to Perry county. The family subsequently removed to 
Randolph county, and again returned and located per- 
manently here in 1849, as above stated. Richard M. was 
educated in the public schools of Randolph and Perry 
counties. He farmed, taught school during the winter 
seasons, and remained so engaged until July, 1862, when he 
assisted in raising a company of soldiers for the war. Upon 
its organization it was known as Co. “I”? of the 80th Regt. 
Ill. Vol. Infantry. Mr. Davis was elected 2nd Lieutenant, 
and duly commissioned. He remained in the service and 
with the company until June, 1863, when continued ill- 
health compelled his resignation. He returned home and 
commenced the study of law in the office of Lewis Ham- 
mack and John Boyd, and in May, 1864, was admitted to 
the bar. He commenced the practice in connection with 
his preceptor, Mr. Hammack, which arrangement continued 
until 1866, then practiced alone until 1876, when he again 
formed a law partnership with Mr. Hammack, which con- 
tinued until November, 1882, when it was dissolved by 
mutual consent. In 1863, he was elected superintendent of 
schools of Perry county and held the office one term. 
Politically Mr. Davis was originally an old line whig, and 
voted for Fillmore in 1856, and in 1860 he voted for Lincoln 
and remained a Republican until 1872, when he joined the 
Liberal party, voted for Horace Greeley, and subsequently 
acted and voted with the Democrats. In 1876, he was 
nominated for the office of state’s attorney by the Demo- 
cratic party in Convention assembled, and notwithstanding 
the county was Republican, Mr. Davis was elected by 
seventy-five majority. As a public prosecutor he was 
vigilant and ac’ive, and justified the wisdom of those who 
had honored him with their suffrages. As a lawyer, Mr. 
Davis is well read, has a clear conception of the law govern- 
ing his cases, and in the cause of his clients is very indus- 
trious and painstaking. On the 6th of March, 1865, he was 
joined in holy wedlock with Mrs. Catherine O. Vineyard 
nee Willis, daughter of James Willis. She had two child- 
ren by her former husband. Their names are Albert and 
Mary J. “The latter married W. J. Gordon, now deceased. 
By her latter marriage with Mr. Davis there were five 
children, three of whom died in infancy and early childhood. 
The names of those living are Maggie F.and Annie B. Davis. 
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Tue subject of the following sketch is a native of Phila- 
delphia, born December 6th, 1848. The family is of 
Scotch ancestry. His father, James F. McCandless, was 
born in New York, removed to Philadelphia, and there 
married Mary J. Lemon, who was a native of the latter 
city. In 1857 he came west to Illinois, and settled in 
Sparta, in Randolph county, where his wife and mother of 
Dr. McCandless died in 1859. During the late war he 
enlisted in Co. A. of the 22d Regiment Illinois Infantry, 
and was injured in the service before his time expired, 
which compelled his discharge. 

He is now a resident of Terre Haute, Indiana, where he is 
enaged in the agricultural implement trade. Dr. William 
L. is the eldest of a family of four children, three of whom 
are living. He was in his ninth year when the family came 
west. His schooling was obtained in Sparta, and a short 
time in the High School in Du Quoin. His mother dying 
while he was yet a youth, and his father entering the army 
in 1861, had the effect of breaking up the family. When 
in his thirteenth year he came to Perry county and made 
his home with Matthew Rule, a prominent farmer of this 





county, and remained with him at work on the farm until 
he reached his twenty-first year. He then concluded to 
adopt the profession of medicine as the business of life, and 
with that idea in view, came to Pinckneyville and entered 
the office of Dr. James Ritchie, and studied under his 
directions. In order to sustain himself and defray expenses 
through the Medical College, he clerked in a drug store, 
and thereby provided means. He studied diligently up to 
the fall of 1870, when he entered Rush Medical College at 
Chicago, and continued there through two terms, and 
graduated from that institution in the spring of 1872 with 
the degree of M.D. He commenced the practice in Pinck- 
neyville in connection with his preceptor. The partnership 
continued two years, after which Dr. McCandless practiced 
alone, and has so continued to the present. The Doctor 
belongs to the progressive school of medicine, and keeps 
well posted and fully abreast with all the discoveries that 
are constantly being made in the science of medicine. He 
is a member of the Tri-State and Southern Illinois Medical 
Societies, which have for their object the mutual advance- 
ment of its members in the healing art. Dr. McCandless 
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has been eminently successful in his profession, and has 
succeeded by his zeal, studious habits and superior 
knowledge in building up a large and lucrative practice. 
On the 14th of May, 1879, he was united in marriage to 
Miss Lizzie, daughter of Dr. James and Mary J. Murphey 
Ritchie. Her mother was the daughter of Hon. W. C. 
Murphey, one of the pioneers and prominent men in an 
early day of Perry county. He was the first sheriff of the 
county in 1827, and held many otber offices of equal im- 


portance. Mrs. McCandless was born in Perry county. 
One child has been born to them, named Marion 
McCandless. Dr. McCandless is a strong and ardent be- 


liever in the principles of the Democratic party, and votes 
that ticket on all national and state occasions. 





THOMAS F. PENWARDEN. 

Tue subject of the following sketch is of English parentage. 
His father emigrated from England to Canada in 1842, and 
there died in 1851. He was a seafaring man, and married 
Sarah Bromell, a native of Devonshire, England. At present 
she is a resident of Wisconsin. By that marriage there were 
four children ; three sons and one daughter. Thos. F. was 
born in Elgin county, Canada, January 28th, 1843. In 1853, 
he was taken by his maternal uncle to Wisconsin. At the 
age of twelve years he shipped as a cabin boy on board a 
vessel plying between Chicago and Buffalo. He stayed on 
the lake, and also sailed on the ocean until 1861, when he 
returned and in company with others started for Pike’s Peak, 
but hearing bad reports from that place turned back to 
Fort Leavenworth, and there he and his comrades enlisted 
for three years in the 3rd Reg. Kansas Vols. Cavalry, after- 
wards known as the 5th Kansas. Date of enlistment was 
July 11th, 1861. In 1864 he veteranized with his command 
and remained in the service until the close of the war. On 
the 25th of April, 1864, he was wounded at the battle of 





Mark’s Mills, and left for dead on the field. He was taken 
prisoner, paroled and sent to Fort Leavenworth, and as soon 
as he recovered rejoined his command. He was also woun 
ded at Pine bluff, and in South Carolina, when under Sher- 
man in his famous march to the Sea, taken prisoner, sent to 
Libby, and was in the last lot of prisoners freed from that 
famous prison. He was mustered out and honorably dis- 
charged at Louisville Ky., in July 1865, having heen inthe 
service exactly four years. He was attracted to Du Quoin 
where his mother who had married again was living, and here 
engaged in mining,in which he continued until elected 
Sheriff of Perry county. 

On the 2nd of December, 1866,he was united in marriage 
to Jane, daughter of Robert and Agnes Houston. She was 
born in Scotland and came with her parents to America in 
1853. By that union there are three children living, whose 
names are Robert, Thomas and John Penwarden. He is an 
honored member of the A. F, & A. M. order and also a 
member of the Royal Arch Chapter. Both he and his wife 
are members of the M. E. Church. Politically he has 
always voted the Republican ticket. In 1880 he was regu- 
larly nominated for Sheriff of Perry county by the Repub- 
lican party in convention as.embled, andin November follow- 
ing was elected by a handsome majority. During his term 
of office it became his duty to execute the extreme sentence 
of the law passed upon James Vaughn. He obeyed the 
mandate of the courts and hung the prisoner on the day 
and hour fixed for the execution. That was the first judi- 
cial hanging ever held in Perry county. Mr. Penwarden 
made a most excellent Sheriff. No man ever held the office 
who executed the laws more faithfully, or guarded the inter- 
ests and rights of the people more jealously. He is a man 
of the most generous impulses, warm-hearted and kind to a 
fault ;one who would share his last crust or coat if possible 
with a friend. This trait is characteristic of Thos. Penwar- 
den. 
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nea northeast, and is bounded on the north by 
Washington county, on the east by Jefferson 
and Franklin, on the south by Paradise and 
Du Quoin Precincts, and on the west by Pinck- 
neyville and Beaucoup. The surface, though 
mainly level, and apparently flat, is quite ele- 
vated, and the drainage is good. The soil is 
principally of the prairie kind, and is well adapted to wheat- 
growing. Corn, though cultivated to some extent, is re- 
garded as an uncertain crop, and less profitable than wheat, 











which is the staple. Other cereals are also grown. Though 
the precinct is composed of land mainly under cultivation, 
yet there is timber,—chiefly hard wood,—sufficient for the 
ordinary purposes of life. The principal water-courses are 
Little Muddy river, Little Beaucoup, and Rees’ creek. 
The precinct has excellent railroad facilities, tHe Illinois 
Central extending through it from north to south, and the 
Tamaroa and Chester, connecting with the Cairo Short Line 
at Pinckneyville, terminating at the village of Tamaroa, in 
the central part. The principal industry of the inhabitants 
is agriculture, although coal-mining is carried on to some 


